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INCENSE. 

N the sweet woodland ways, and by 

The brook that mirrors clear the sky, 
1 find the last dear flowers growing, 
The last blue asters bravely blowing; 
And, floating in a silver mist 
In opal, rose, and amethyst, 
A golden cloud of incense drifts 
Aud in the soft air wafts and lifts, 





Balsamic scent of pine and fir 

Salutes the forest breeze, astir 

With birds which leave the empty nest, 

And sail away in eager quest 

Of summer in some land afar 

Where yet the glowing roses are 

Through branches dropping amber leaves, 

Past fields and meadows shorn of sheaves, 

O’er uplands fair, in valleys deep, 

The spicy breaths of autumn creep 

The vines are bent with purple bloom 

Of clusters dusky in the gloom, 

And giving back the noontide’s sheen 

In flery lustre through the green 

And tangled foliage of the grape 

O perfume rare, and perfect shape, 

Swing wide and free, ye censers fair, 

The year's best wealth is garnered there. 

Erelong the blue-fringed gentian’s flower 

Will light for us a waning hour, 

The pink marsh-mallow’s torch will shine 

Upon the swamp-land’s glimmering line; 

The common path will wave with gold, 

Superb and lavish, bright and bold, 

And wayside hard and fading sod 

Laugh out ere pales the golden-rod 

From spring to autumn every mile 

Hath known the bliss of Nature’s smile; 

From spring to autumn, day by day, 

Who would, ‘neath Nature's roof might pray. 

The earth is but a splendid shrine 

For worship of the One Divine, 

And every plant its censer Jifts, 

And every tree its incense drifts, 

Where stream and wood and hill and road 

Thrill to one chord, the praise of God. 
Marearer E. SANGsTer. 


HOSPITALITY. 

I OSPITALITY exercised in domestic life means the 

opening one’s heart and one’s doors with cordial wel 
come to a friend; means the giving one’s best to a friend, 
without counting the cost. It is an open question whether 
our present fashion of making most of our entertainments 
formal is not doing away with our olden hospitality. The 
matron of a former day was accustomed to provide for a 
possible extra guest or two at every meal, and no trouble 
beyond the putting on of a plate or a cup was needful if a 
friend happened in. Stately dinners there were, and even- 
ings devoted to invited guests, bit the children grew up in 
an atmosphere different from ours, in that no sudden press- 
ure of company disturbed the home arrangements. 

To go carefully over one’s visiting list, weeding it now 
and then, as one moves to a new locality, to set aside a cer- 
tain designated period for the reception of acquaintances en 
maase, to give duty dinners and dances and pay duty calls, 
and transact all social obligations by bits of pasteboard ele- 
gantly engraved, and to get through reciprocal obligations 
as easily and with as little loss of tissue as possible, have 
been accepted in our complex social life as proper and 
requisite to success, It is difficult to see a way in which 
one could so well keep up relations with a host of more or 
less strange people, known only superficially, except by this 
simple way of the card left at the door by the postman. 

Still, it is not really the spirit of hospitality which weighs 
and measures and repays its obligations with commercial 
honesty and exactness. It is too curt, too narrow, it sa- 
vors of the market-place. There is a wider, sweeter, and 
simpler manner of life, even in our great cities, which 
lets the latch-string swing loose at the touch of a friend, 
which is glad at the coming of a guest, and sorrowful at a 
guest’s foing, and whith does not mind crowding and in- 
convenience and merry confusion if only one’s home is suf- 
ficient to the sheltering of one’s kindred and all one’s friends 
to the utmost boundary-line of friendship 

The narrow space into which many of us are compelled 
to compress our household goods of course makes it harder 
to be hospitable than it once was. Flats and apartments, of 
whatever dimensions, are not so generous in the line of spare 
chambers as were our grandmothers’ houses, with their am- 
ple breadth and space from cellar beneath to attic above. 

We have to resort to makeshifts to accommodate our own 
people. How, then, are we to provide for strangers at our 
gates?’ But the hospitable heart can overcome most difficul. 
ties, and apartments of whatever dimensions grow elastic 
when a bright and clever woman at the head of the family 
understands the management of makeshifts, 

Children are the gainers by the frequent appearance of 
guests at the home table. Each new-comer brings a waft 
of interest and delight to the intelligent child, absorbing 
influences at every pore. The best-bred, best-behaved, and 
most charming children are found in homes where the 
parents love to entertain their friends, and are by way of 
often asking pleasant people informally to luncicon, to din- 
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ner, to spend a day, or to stay over Sunday. The young 
people in such an environment gain ease of manner, bear 
themselves with grace, and grow familiar with the thoughts 
and words of others than the domestic circle. 


THE FIRST FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


W HAT a joy we all find in it! How we like to collect 
the sticks for that fire, if we are where sticks are to be 
collected, how we like to oversee its building, how all of us 
have advice to offer and instruction to give, how we must 
all lay on our especial contribution, how favored is the one 
who may touch off the flame at last! If we are by the sea, 
we have gathered drift-wood for it this many a day, and 
have dried it in the hot noon suns for this very evening's 
blaze, when it shall fill the room with flames of emerald and 
ruby, sapphire and Spanish topaz, and we shall hear in its 
singing over dropping coal and ash, in its roaring up the 
chimney, the sound of storm and rushing wave in the midst 
of safety, and point our pleasure with the tragedy of the 
last sigh and smothered cry of drowning sailors. And we 
sit and tell tales of horror and shipwreck and ghostly visit- 
ant till the flame falls and leaves us clill as the ghosts that 
have trailed their garments by. And if it is in the country- 
side we sojourn, then what equal wonders we see in the 
dear blaze, as it sends out its warmth and cheer on the cool 
morning air, or ou the evening gloom when the heavy dews 
warn us all in-doors! For there are burning all the spices 
and fragrances and sunshine and colors condensed from the 
hot months. 

We look at its lustres much as those old voyagers might 
have looked at the splendid conflagration when their ships 
were burning behind them; we well might wonder at our- 
selves that we can look at it so lightly, for here are our 
oars and sails and paddles burning, our alpenstocks and 
buckboards, our long evening strolls, our days in the heart 
of the wood, our double-handed abundance of flowers. But 
we know it is only because we know we are going forward 
to new pleasures that we can feed and face the flames so 
gladly. And if we have gone back to the city, and it is 
there that we have put the blaze together on the little 
hearth in the back parlor, or on the big one in the big hall, 
then it is like kindling a fire upon an altar, it is the recogni- 
tion of home; on the shrine of domestic life we offer to our 
lares and penates a sacrifice of all the joys of summer— 
perhaps with a half.conscious prayer that the hearth may 
not be bare in any other home in all the cold months to 
come. And as we watch the flames shine and soar and 
flash up the chimney and disappear among the eternal stars, 
we know it is all a mirror of the transformations of life and 
death, and so find a new sacredness in the blaze that is the 
seal and sign of home 


HOME AGAIN. 








afternoon when I 
turned the old famil- 
iar corner leading to 
Ms Houter ben Jucllon 
the best part of going 
away in the summer 
was, after all, the com- 
any rate, has been half 
so good. The very air 
I thought finer than any other I had breathed, the sky bluer. 
clare that a bough of that famous apple-tree hanging over 
her wall bent as I passed it, as if to greet me. The windows 
of the house, when I faced it, shone in the afternoon light, 
that suggested spring. Everything glowed with a welcome 
and a promise,even to the big round yellow bull’s-eye, if 
that is what you call it, inserted in the door. 
took possession of me again! How fragrant the flowers 
were! How the brasses about the fireplace glistened! How 
softly the lamps were shaded! I had almost forgotten how 
before a Sargent, full of enthusiasm, as over a new thing. 
Then I knelt on the sofa, as I waited for Mrs. Van Twiller 
—I was early—and read the titles of the books in the book- 
all by heart. 

And the women who came in were so pretty, the men so 
well groomed! Babson, as he announced the guests, so 
and correct appointments pall less on the individual, hamper 
him less, than the lack of citherdoes. We like to plunge into 
simplicities, to do away with conventionalities, because 
the primitive. But he likes it when he gets there only as 
a brief experiment, tried with ardor, for the very reason that 
he knows he can get away from it again. That is the rea 
I like getting back to Mrs. Van Twiller’s. 

Many people came and went in that haphazard way they 
have when they are not quite sure of finding you, but 
delightful, informal, fascinating. There was little said ex- 
cept of the summer that had gone. A few plans and pic- 
tures and some wonderful carbon photographs, taken by an 
portraits of which every one is talking. 

After we had drawn around the fire and most of the 
guests had gone, however, we talked of Trilby. No one 
Parsons said that what she liked best was what those three 
men did for Trilby, they let her be just as good as she 
kuew how to be; something no one had done before. 
hardly waited for Mrs. Parsons to finish. “ Yes, but why don’t 
you all look at Trilby’s soul? Everything that is born into 
the world must go down into darkness before it rises into 
ceptions anywhere. When I hear some people talking about 
Trilby I think of what it would be if we insisted on crush- 
ing all the caterpillars and cocoons that we saw, refusing to 

ieve 


T seemed to me this 

Mrs. Van Twiller’s that 

Lidcraays ing back. Nothing, at 
And it may have been fancy, but I felt quite ready to de- 
and the dainty curtains somehow had a look about them 
Then once inside how the old spell and charm of the place 
fine some of the portraits were. I found myself standing 
shelf that is back of it as though I had not known them 
faultless in manner! I begin to believe now that ceremony 
there's an instinct in man always impelling him back to 
son we like our summers in the country. That is the reason 
yet are quite intent on seeing you if possible. It was all 
amateur, were discussed apropos of that exhibition of ladies’ 
meets anywhere without talking of Trilby nowadays. Mrs. 
The eldest Miss Rutgers, enger and impetuous as ever, 
light, even souls. Just think and see. You can't find ex- 
be that anything so beautiful as a butterfly could cver 
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come out of. them; We forget, too, that a man’s acts are 


not always the himself; the vital thing is his attitude 
toward i or ‘acts. He rises or falls by that, as Trilby 
rose.” 


** But,” said Mrs. Martin, ‘‘think of the page making 
such a person seem admirable! Don't you believe it en- 
courages sin, puts a premium on it, instead of dealing with 
it as it deserves?” 

**My dear madam,” said the Professor — Brushes had 
never spoken, but sat twisting his mustache and looking 
into the fire. The Professor, too, looked in the fire, his 
hands locked across his coat front. He was unnaturally 
calm, and talked with no excitement. We knew what that 
meant. *‘ My dear madam,” he said, ‘‘ what passions should 
you think the worse, the most in need of being controlled, 
those we call evil, or those we sometimes plume ourselves 
in calling righteous — judgments, for instance, condem- 
nations, the crushing of wrong-doers, the seeing oualy sin, 
and never the inner man who strives, and, more than all, 
the seeing evil in things God intended only for good, and 
man alone abused past recognition? The world, I take 
it, is as hurt by this kivd of righteousness as by what some- 
times is called for convenience sin.” 

Mrs. Martin drew herself together. ‘‘ But certainly, Pro- 
fessor Prodgers,” she said, ‘‘ you would not have bad Trilby 
Little Billee’s wife?” 

‘Why not?” said the Professor, turning quickly from the 
fire and looking at her. I saw the flames dancing on his 
glasses. 
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¢ he weather has changed. The sky is blue as a chikd’s 

eyes, and the sea of a beautiful transparent green, 
dashed here and there with deep purple. The sunshine is 
full of silvery lights, which is the peculiarity of French sun- 
shine. I never noticed it so much as one year when I had 
spent the summer abroad, and went home just for the month 
of October. There was a wonderful golden haze in the air, 
giving a richness and mellowvess to it that I had quite for- 
gotien. The mist that floats on everything, frail aud diaph- 
anous as a delicate veil, is full of silvery violets and faint 
cool tones of rose, and you cau see how fresh all the green 
of the foliage seems beneath it. 

That is the reason why one must travel. No one place 
is like another place, just as no one face is like another. I 
asked some people if they had been to Venice. ‘* No,” they 
said, but they had ‘‘ been to Amsterdam;” which reminded 
me very much of the familiar college song: ‘Ob no, I 
never saw a whale. But I have seen a cow.” Amsterdam, 
which is gray! Venice, where the air holds all the flaming 
gamut of golds and oranges! Zh bien, alors, what is the 
use of their going anywhere, except to places where one 
buys new gowns and hats? 

Speaking of gowns reminds me that the M——s have 
joined us; and Alice brought her biggest French dress-bas 
ket—the one, you know, that always makes you feel that 
Noah's ark has got stranded somewhere at low tide. She 
said it required an immense amount of moral courage to own 
to it at the Fécamp gare. And the priest in the diligence 
prayed over it. 

In this golden weather, and whatever our faith, we all go 
to the little Norman church, and listen to and pray with 
mousieur the curé of the parish. He is a good and unselfish 
man, who looks after his flock like a father. This church 
is the only one in St.-Pierre, and the féte of the Assumption, 
which we have just celebrated, seems always like a family 
affair. Assumption day is the greatest féte in France. It 
used to be the French Fourth of July, instead of the four- 
teenth, in the time of the Second Empire. 

It is the custom for the young people of the hotel and the 
chalets to sing an ‘““ Ave Maria” en chorus on the féte of the 
Holy Virgin. Last year we had Gounod’s beautiful ‘* Notre 
Dame d’Espérance,” with violin obligato; but this summer, 
for some reason or other, the enthusiasm, or the young peo- 
ple who sang, seemed lacking. There were only some jove- 
ly violin solos by young Monsieur L , whom I always 
call le fils de U Institut, because his father is president of the 
French Institute, and the mass by choir boys, sung to the 
formidable accompaniment of the ‘‘ serpent.” The serpent, 
let me explain, is a curious and intricate musical instrument 
that bellows when attacked much like some fabulous sea- 
monster. And its native haunts, so far as I can find out, 
are only in Normandy church choirs. 

Opposite to the boys and the serpent, in the choir, sat 
proudly two rows of little girls. They were dressed in 
white with blue sashes, the Virgin’s colors, with wreaths of 
beautiful white artificial roses on their heads. And they 
walked in the procession behind the silk banners and the 
white sort of catafalque-looking things, hoiding the brioches, 
or pain bénit, very much to the envy of all the other little 

iris in just common Sunday best who stood locking on. 
There were not seats enough for everybody, and many of the 
children and the grown-ups who came late—including my- 
self—stood in the quaint porch of the church at the back. 
After the mass came the guéte, the collection for the poor, 
taken up p: two pretty girls of the American colony in 
Paris, also dressed in white—but the sophisticated white of 
the Parisian dressmaker—holding in their hands the dainty 
little pouches that are always used instead of collection-plates 
on such occasions. The children around me watched them 
wistfully. ‘‘They feel badly,” I said to myself, ‘‘to see 
those two lovely beings approaching, and think they have 
no sous to putin. Suppose I give them each one? "Twill 
be such a pretty and touching sight to see each child drop- 
ping in her little offering.” And so thinking, I loosened 
my purse-strings and gave a sou around. The a girls 
in white came nearer, the porch was passed; but, alas for 
my illusions, each little fist clinched tightly its sou—not one 
single one went in. ‘‘ They think they know best who are 
the poor,” I said to myself. ‘‘It’s just as well.” 

After the service everybody stopped to talk in the church- 
yard, all the summer people in fresh light toilettes; and 
in the evening, with that mingling of spiritual and temporal 
in which the French are so skilful, there was a dance at the 
Casino. 

We have had some capital little dances there, and the 
other evening had a grande soirée for the benefit of the 
oor, of whom I should scarcely think there could be many 
eft in this part of the world, so much is constantly being 
done to diminish their number. The evening began with 
a concert, after which came Labiche’s little comedy, La 
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Poudre aux Yeux, very well done amateurs. Mile. 
Jourdain as Madame Ratinois was’ Ph: Frac Then fol- 
lowed a cotillon with very pretty favors led by a young 
French ‘‘middy” on lezve and a friend, and two young 
irls, one French and one American. There were several 
gures that I do not remember to have seen before, and that 
seemed to me rather jolly for little hastily arranged affairs 
in the country. In one, for instance, a basket was passed 
containing common garden vegetables, Each lady was 
given a fork, and took one—an onion, a carrot, a piece of 
salad. A similar basket was passed to the men, who also 
helped themselves, and then searched for their counter- 
parts. In another figure a man had half a French prov- 
erb written on a card, and searched for the other half to find 
his partner. All sorts of flowers, butterflies, etc., were 
made out of seg a oe with that deft touch that French 
fingers give so well, and altogether it was astonishing to 
see to what lengths a little ingenuity and a little taste could 
go. And, as you know, “small favors are thankfully re- 
ceived” in germans when no grand ones are to be had. 

I wanted to write you about some of our delightful 
drives, only I seem to have left but little room. The other 
day L—— took us to Valmont, and as he knows the owners 
of the chfteau there, we went all through it, something not 
often allowed to strangers. Part of the chateau was founded 
in the time of William the Conqueror, I think—all the Nor- 
man chateaux were, so it is quite safe to say so—and has a 
siperb donjon tower with an oubliette beneath. The main 
part is restored, and looks out from a height over a superb 
view of beautifully wooded valleys, with a broad expanse 
of fields beyond. The place seemed deserted, but L _ 
leaving us sitting on the garden chairs in frout, went around 
by dark and mysterious ways until he unearthed the Puris 
maitre d’hétel, who had come down to get the place in order 
for the ‘lord of the manor,” who was to arrive in two or 
three days with a shooting party. This high aud mighty 
individual unlocked the front door and showed us about. 

We found ourselves first in a large wainscoted hall filled 
with wicker chairs, light tables, and almost every conceiv- 
able game that could be adapted for whiling away hours in 
a country house, such as “little horses,” a miniature rou- 
lette, parlor billiards, and the like. To the left of the hail 
was au immense tapestry-hung drawing-room, with a bill- 
iard table at one end. All the furniture was covered with 
tapestry embroidery, and before the fire was a beautiful 
screen, the design, two knights of the olden time, done in the 
sume work. The petit salon opened out of this, hung with 
old family portraits, while at the right of the hall was a 
large diniug-room with a quaint wooden ceiling and _fire- 
place. Then we went up stairs to the one ‘‘show” apart- 
ment, the room that had been occupied by Francois I. It 
looked very much like any other old-fashioned French room, 
except for an extremely fascinating old mirror on the dress- 
ing-table, that excited my envy at once, and the hangings of 
the bed, which were of a lovely cerise silk, covered with 
large flowers, and unmistakably antique. The baldaquin 
had been long since removed. Then we went through many 
sleeping - rooms, all swept and garnished for the coming 
guests, but, alas for illusions, not at all pretty. They were 
stiff and unattractive, furnished like hotel rooms, with the 
usual commonplace pieces of furniture, including a table, 
on which was a black blotting-book with ‘‘ Valmont” on the 
cover. The library was the only thing left, and that was 
half a disappointment, for books were not, and the only inter- 
esting thing in it was a frieze formed of all the coats of arms 
of the various chateau-owners. Altogether, the beautiful 

lace was nothing more than an imposing sort of shooting- 

ox, and not at all a picturesque one. So don’t mourn if 
you have to take your chiteaux only on the outside. 
KATHARINE De Forest. 








- AUTUMN WRAPS. 
“(\APES to the hip and coats to the knee” is a rule an- 


nounced this season by merchants generally. But it 
isa rule that admits of many variations, as there are gar- 
ments of all lengths, shorter capes and medium - length 
jackets, as well as others that come within a few inches of 
the foot. Thus every height and size can be suited—as the 
advertisements say. 

What promises to be the favorite autumn wrap for nice 
wear is a double cape of box-cloth of the palest biscuit or 
tan color, made very broad, but scarcely reaching the waist- 
line. The trimming is merely an inch band of the cloth, 
stitched on the edges, with sometimes fanciful ornaments in 
the corners, and a turned-over collar of velvet, with a band 
of cloth around it. This is not especially new, but it is the 
correct thing for wearing with various autumn dresses, and 
is suitable for young and elderly people alike. For more 
general use are the longer golf capes made of dark cloth 
with plaid lining, and furnished with inner straps for se- 
curing them when thrown back. 

Among many elaborate garments in Altman’s importations 
are short capes from Worth, of bluet cloth and bluet velvet 
in six alternating folds around the shoulders, meeting in 
front and back alike a deep point of black satin, edged with 
black satin revers that become very full in godet curves at 
the top. A very thick ruche of black chiffon is around the 
neck. Other Worth models are full hip-capes of black vel- 
vet, with a pointed velvet over-cape, or collet, richly jetted, 
and a great ruche of black satin ribbon around the shoul- 
ders. A flaring collar of velvet and lace is wired, and holds 
inside the becoming black chiffon ruche which is one of the 
features of the season. 

Very full capes, reaching to the hip, are of baby-lamb 
fur, with points and revers of the new moiré mowillé, the 
revers wired and gathered over the shoulders. The collar 
is a fur ruffle tacked in godets with a ruche of chiffon inside. 
Biack velvet capes of the same style have the satin revers 
lined witi velvet and trimmed across with jet. Vanudykes 
of the new perforated cloth nearly cover other capes of 
black velvet that are trimmed with the crinkled mandarin 
lamb or llama fur. Gay capes for evening wear are of 
cerise cloth, made very full and falling to the hips, and 
stitched in many rows with white silk. Their beauty is iu 
a collet of white cloth nearly covered with appliqué ara- 

nes of the cerise cloth. The collar and edges are of 
white crinkled Angora fur, like soft fieecy fringe. 
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THE NEW COATS. 


Box-cloth of the lightest tan shade and Oxford gray mix- 
tures are used for tailor-made coats for the first autumn 
wear. The box-cloth coats reach to the knee, and have 
double-breasted fronts fitted by single darts and fastened 
by only one row of large bone buttons. The back has no 
middle seam, and is flat below the waist. Straps of cloth 
outline the side forms from the shoulders down. Sleeves 
are as enough for large sleeves of dresses beneath, and 
are held in lapped pleats in the armhole. Short revers are 
notched, and go up to a turned-over collar. Pockets with 
curved slits are edged with a strap and buttoned. 

Oxford-gray cloth coats have box-straps on all their seams, _ 
and are fitted to the figure in the back, with straight doub‘e- 
breasted fronts. The fulness in the back is of two gradu- 
ated folds set in the side forms below the waist and pressed 
flatly. These coats may have revers and collar of the 
same, or else of black Persian-lamb fur, the collar mounted 
on a standing cloth band arranged to be buttoned high or 
low, as may be required. 

Very handsome Havana-brown cloth coats trimmed with 
black marten fur—otherwise called Alaska sable—have a 
double box-pleat down the front, held at the waist by two 
rows of four cut-steel buttons and edged with fur, then 
drooping in blouse fashion, to be used as a muff. The en- 
tire revers and collar are of fur. The back falls in full box- 
pleats below the waist. Sleeves that are enormously wide 
at top are held by a cloth band below the elbow and flare 
to the wrist. Navy-blue cloth coats of medium length are 
embroidered with the finest jet beads in vines on the seams 
and as a yoke, and are trimmed with black fur. The back 
has the two flat pleats now added in the side forms, but not 
in the middle seam. Yokes of moiré Persian fur and much 
flat Astrakhan trim other coats of brown or blue cloth. 
Soutache braiding in fine vine designs and in deep slender 
vandyke points is also on new coats. 

Short jackets, twenty-eight or thirty inches long, are also 
shown for young women and girls. They are of tan or 
blue cloth, cut single-breasted, with much military braiding 
or frogs across the front and down the full sleeves. Other 
short box-cloth jackets have a shoulder-cape opening up the 
back nearly covered with applied cloth bands put on in an 
intricate design. The turned-over velvet collar is bordered 
with a cloth strap. 

A decided novelty is a black velvet jacket which is near- 
ly all sleeves, as it reaches only to the waist, yet has huge 
sleeves extending down the side forms of the back and 
folded under in dolman fashion. Jet bands cross the front, 
and a wide belt of Liberty satin is knotted on the side. A 
collet formed of eighteen black ostrich feathers encircles the 
shoulders below points of jet embroidery, and a collar of 
curled ostrich tips completes this elegant garment. 


NEW GOWNS. 


Some gowns designed by Redfern to be worn in London 
and St. Petersburg by the wife of a recently appointed am- 
bassador are excellent models for winter use. Among them 
is a carriage dress of faced-cloth of the dark gray shade 
called London smoke. The flaring skirt of walking length 
has all its seams striped with jet passementerie. The round 
waist hooked on the left has the lower part of the cloth 
pleated very full under the belt, and spreading out on the 
bust in vandykes on a square yoke of cream-white corded 
silk, cach point being edged with jet. A soft high collar of 
white silk has a large bow at the back. Sleeves reaching 
to the elbow are very large balloon puffs of cloth with long 
points of jet coming down upon them from the armhole. 
rhe soft belt is of white silk. Long white gloves will meet 
the elbow sleeves, and a long Russian cloak of fur will 
cover the entire gown. 

An evening dress in this outfit is of Nile-green satin com- 
bined with miroir velvet and black chiffon. The long train, 
cut with flowing curved folds, is bordered with bias bands 
of velvet. The corsage has a low wide square in the neck 
edged with a ruffle of black chiffon held on the shoulders 
by large bows of Nile-green satin ribbon. In the front of 
the waist a vest is set in horizontal folds of black chiffon. 
The balloon sleeves of green miroir velvet are held out well 
by interlining, and are without trimming. With this will 
be used a round fan of white feathers radiating from a cen- 
tre bow of the green velvet and satin of the gown. 


PERFORATED-VELVETEEN GOWNS. 

Old-fashioned velveteen, a most becoming fabric, which 
is also durable and inexpensive, is again used in Paris and 
London for gowns made somewhat in tailor fashion, and for 
others more elaborate that are perforated as cloths are to 
show a lining of contrasting color. Most of the perfora- 
tions are in the skirt—in bands down the breadths, and 
sometimes in clusters at the top and foot on each side. 
There are also perforated bands of the velveteen with scal- 
loped edges that are used in various ways to trim the cor- 
sage. 

One of the most attractive of these gowns is of rich 
golden - brown velveteen, showing bluet silk through the 
perforations. As this fabric is very heavy, the wearer 
should be grateful that the skirt is but four or five yards 
around instead of being the new extreme width. Perforated 
lines come down the breadths to a border at the foot of 
three puffs of velveteen separated by two ruches of bluet 
cloth notched on the edges. A blouse- waist is of bluet 
chiffon, drawn in crosswise puffs an inch wide, and strapped 
with three perforated cloth bands—starting on the shoulders 
and at the neck, and tapering to the belt alike in front and 
back. Mousquetaire sleeves of the graceful shape that 
wrinkles around the forearm as if pushed up by the wearer 
are of the plain velveteen; they are enormously wide at 
top, and are padded below the shoulder to give breadth. 
A velveteen stock-collar has a great bow at the back, and a 
belt of bluet satin ribbon has a bow still more enormous. 


SHOOTING SUITS. 


Athletic young women who are guests at country houses 
in the autumn provide themselves with shooting suits of 
rough cheviot, tweed, or serge, with bindings and facings 
of leather, either tan or black, as suits the stuff of the dress. 
English tailors make such suits with a short skirt falling 
just over the knee and full knickerbockers. The waist is a 

Vorfolk jacket with three box-pleats down front and back, 
and a leather belt. The turned-over collar is faced with 
leather, and the buttons are of leather. If a longer skirt 
reaching to the ankle is preferred, it is faced deeply inside, 
and arranged to turn up and button to make it knee length 
when tramping in the woods. These suits are not used 
merely when out shooting, but for long walks and mountain- 
climbing as well. A soft felt hat and tan-leather boots com- 
plete the rig. 
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THE STORY OF A REAL WOMAN.* 


“ T T'S a woomarn !” 

It was Nell Madden (calling herself ‘‘ Emma Webster” 
at the time). The scene was a ranch in Colorado—a lonely 
place. One member of the ranching family—by name 
**Trish,” and by nature all that is uncommon, rugged, se- 
vere as the profile of mountains limiting their horizon, yet, 
like those mountains, catching lovely and alluring lights 
from the heavens—one privileged member of the family vis- 
ited Denver at intervals of four years. Otherwise the 
Irishes were alone with the clouds, the implacable seasons, 
and half-wild beasts; and they are realized for us in extraor- 
dinarily vivid bits of description. For example, that first 
night when Nell Madden came to them Mrs. Irish ‘sat 
leaning forward, with the light of hard examination in her 

. She was very thin, and the candle-light drew hard 
ttle triangles in both cheeks, and stuffed her eye-sock- 
ets full of shadows, through which her eyes pricked like 
electric points.” And this old woman had a faculty for 
coining words which Linneus might have envied. She 
would assert that nothing on earth is more active than the 
Rocky Mountains when they once get started; that ‘down 
b’low Donhaly City the passengers has to git out 'n’ shovel 
Collyrado scenery off ’m the track ’most every time a train 
passes.” And then there was Julius Irish—no pale dilution 
of a man, but a mighty figure who made manifest this para- 
dox, namely, that ‘‘nature alone works out in man his po- 
tential maximum of sensibility.” 

To these people, then, aud to this place, as to a place of 
refuge, came Nell Madden, in terror of her life, believing 
that she had committed oA tt of crimes, yet with a 
religious zealot’s sense of God as a near and friendly pres- 
ence. The situation is passing strange; the beginning of the 
tale full of pitfalls and possible contradictions. But we 
know that in music the sweetest harmonies have their power 
over us not because of the notes that are sounded, but be- 
cause of kindred notes, untouched by the musician, yet sug- 
= and sympathetically stirred in the listener's saled. 

eats’s words, 

‘* Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter,” 
had nothing to do with the theory of overtones, but, by a 
poet’s privilege, the exact expression of a scientific truth was 
occasioned by contemplation of ‘** pipes and timbrels” on a 
Grecian urn, And the expression may be applied to works 
of fiction. 

But there is one thing more that is needed to insure an 
author’s success. After setting his readers to work inveut- 
ing, combining, arranging, and rearranging the characters, 
he must himself take them all in hand so masterfully that 
at the end each reader shall say, ‘“‘ That is better than my 
plan; that is altogether right.” Mr. Clark accomplishes this 
result by means of showing a knowledge of his people so 
intimate that at least one reader, now speaking for himself, 
will not try to equal it. When the young woman with pale 
features and lustrous coils of close-wound hair, in a silence 
so complete that she could hear the level sunbeams on the 
roof, was given over to the numbness of despair, ‘‘she was 
not distinctly conscious of anything—not even of herself; 
her thoughts passed vaguely, not as thoughts, but as phan- 
tasms, faint instincts, pale memories of danger, such as 
might come to some animal that does its thinking with its 
spine.” Later she was where **the stars in the mist on the 
northern horizon shone like silver roses in a woman’s gray 
hair. The moon had a tired white face, and a slope of red 
sandstone had the flowerlike softness of a great field of red 
clover.” 

In such an environment Nell Madden's love-story grew, 
with fruitage of a strange flavor, with religious ecstasy that 
almost transcended the human passion, and to a conclusion 
in which the reader must unfeignedly rejoice, for she was a 
woman—as the Irishes would say, a ‘‘ reel woomarn.” 

MARRION WILCox. 


MRS. SPOFFORD'S NEW BOOK. 


LAMP shade of scarlet leaves, which plays the dual réle 

of bone of contention and beacon-light, furnishes the 
title of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s latest publication, A 
Scarlet Poppy, and Other Stories. Tle volume contains 
seven stories, of which the best are ‘‘ Best-laid Schemes,” 
‘Mrs. Claxton’s Skeleton,” and ‘‘ A Composite Wife.” 

A bit of ingenious humor is displayed in the first-men- 

tioned sketch, in which are depicted the trials and daily 
martyrdom of compulsory converts to vegetarianism. With 
gentle sarcasm at one of the fads of the day we are shown 
the reformed gourmand, Mr. Morley, staring gloomily at 
the remains of a peanut breakfast, while his soul goes forth 
in dismal apprehension of a dinner of watery squash and 
lumpy turnip. How all these vegetarians one by one aban- 
don their efforts for a great future race, and return surrep- 
titiously to the flesh-pots of Egypt, is amusingly and clever- 
ly told. 
Mrs. Claxton’s skeleton is one with such extensive family 
connections that relatives may be found in many households. 
A husband with views on the subject of bringing up chil- 
dren, especially when those views are founded neither on 
reason nor experience, and are at total variance with those 
of his wife, is naturally a rather trying person. And this 
was the nature of Mrs. Claxton’s spectre, ‘‘ who walked 
abroad when she did, and always ran before and opened the 
door for her when she came home.” Of course the family 
skeleton finds burial in the end, though it takes the bursting 
of a reservoir to furnish it with a watery grave. 

A somewhat time-worn pleasantry about widowers finds 
fresh expression in ‘‘A Composite Wife.” A threefold 
widower, with the blendéd images of departed May, Mary, 
and Maria in his memory, risks matrimonial bliss for the 
fourth time by letting his fancy rest perilously long upon a 
superb young Circe of a girl addicted to flashing rubies and 
topazes and gowns of tropical hue. Despite a long course 
of marital experience, Mr. Chipperly is singularly without 
guile; he struggles and yields to the fascinations of a crea- 
ture whose vivid toilettes strike a dissonant note with the 
recollection of the rose tints and grays of her predecessors. 

Those who read and admired years ago The Amber Goda 
will find in these stories much of the subtle charm of the 
author’s early days. Mrs. Spofford in the present book 
strikes no very high note, nor does she take in a very wide 
range of human nature. Nevertheless these sketches are 
bright, forcible, and sufficiently amusing. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 


* On Cloud Mountain. A Novel. By Frederick Thicketun Clark. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

+ A Scarlet Poypy, and Other Stories. By Harriet Prescott Spafford. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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TONICS AND CORDIALS. 


Be temptation, when one is in a 
weak and exhausted condition, to 
brace up by a tonic, to revive flagging 
energies by a cordial, is one which ap- 
peals strongly to most jaded and over- 
wearied persons. The quinine which 
acts as a spur to the languid nerves, 
the tiny dose of morphia which quiets 
pain and induces sleep, the sparkling 
stimulant which imparts a momenta- 
ry strength, cach pleads for itself with 
very insistent and specious excuses, 
and to each the yielding is conceded 
with the acknowledgment that this is 
only a stepping-stone, a bridge, a tem- 
porary help over a bard place. 
Unfortunately the help is of a nature 
so pleasant while it lasts that in most 
cases the person aided has no scruple 
in resorting to it again, and yet again, 
until a habit of dependence is formed 
which binds like a ball and chain. 
Possibly the peril is dess in some than 
in other directions, but im proportion as 
tonic or cordial is effectual in refresh- 
ing weariness, in supplying longed-for 
vigor, and in alleviating pain, the very 
natural desire to call upon it grows. 
The very fact that women are deli- 






pplement. 


cately organized, sensitive and fastidi- 
ous, leads them, once they are self-con- 
vinced that indulgence in any stimulant, 
disguised or masquerading as medi- 
cine, is innocuous or beneficial, to ven- 
ture more boldly than is prudent. 
They cease to be timid when the new- 
ly awakened appetite knocks importu- 
nately atthe door, when craving returns 
periodically, and doses grow larger and 
more frequent by degrees. Nature’s 
alarm-bell being disregarded, she ceases 
to warn, and the tonic, the cordial, tle 
stimulant, the poison, in the globule 
or the powder or the liquid, numbers 
among its victims those who thought 
themselves safest. 

The fact is. that no remedy, however 
apparently innocent, should be taken 
without the prescription and advice of 
one’s physician. These subtle agents 
which on occasion work miracles of 
healing are also potential to destroy. 
The doctor studies his patients, their 
maladies, their constitutions, their he 
reditary tendencies; their lurking weak- 
nesses are an open book to him. If he 
counsels a course of action, follow it 
blindly—with the obedience rendered 
to martial law, if you please—but do 
not make excursions unguided into the 
realms of medicine material, vegetable 
or mineral. 

Soul and body are so closely allied, so 
intimate and vital are their union, that 
often the psychic force can dominate the 
physical. Determine to be well, and 
half the battle is won. ‘We would of- 
ten be armed to face a hard day and 
strengthened against trial if we but 
summoned our spiritual side to the help 
of the natural. But apart from this 
view, Nature herself provides her best 
tonics in fresh air blowing in from the 
great sea, sweet and salt; in the pine’s 
breath from forest and grove, full of 
spice and fragrance; in the strong wind 
that comes rushing from the mountains. 
Sleep, food, rest, exercise, recreation, 
are Nature’s blessed influences which 
are sent without money and without 
price to whomsoever will avail herself 
of them at need 
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Better even than any of these is often change of scene, a 
little visit, a little journey, a difference in occupation, a 
pleasant talk with a friend, a book that cheats the heart into 
forgetfulness of its ills 

It is safe to avoid even the occasional use of any element 
from the outside which may speedily resolve itself into a ne- 
cessity. Pill or potion, punch of a small instrument which 
brings temporary and blissful relief from pain, whatever and 
wherever the agent of comfort may be, safety indicates let- 
ting it alone unless the doctor orders its use. Amateur ad- 
ventures in medicine are to be scrupulously avoided by sen- 
sible people. 


POETRY AND DAILY LIFE. 
GREAT many people have an idea that the principal 
use of poetry is to fill up corners in the newspapers. 
You often hear the remark, ‘‘1 never read poetry; I do not 
understand it.” If by poetry one simply means long and 
serious verse, lyrics or epics, which require deep thought 
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in order that their meaning may be puzzled out, it is proba- 
bly true that a great many people care nothing about this. 
The great poets, such as Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and Browning, have their cloudy peaks which only 
the brave and daring may reach. But they have, as well, 
their green valleys and quiet paths, where the most simple 
stroll with pleasure. 

In daily life, however, the verse wliich is most liked is 
generally the simple and unpretentious kind which is easily 
understood, and which conveys a single clear message or 
thought. It is surprising how often a grave man of affairs 
or a practical business man cuts out a few verses from a 
paper, slips them in his pocket-book, and carries them 
about, now and then, in a moment of confidence, producing 
them and reading them to a friefid with great pleasure. 
Such verses are usually of the ballad style, or are sweet and 
melodious, with a tender little home thought making music 
in them, like the tinkle of a brook over stones. Will Carle- 
ton’s and Eugene Field’s verse enjoys this kind of popu- 
larity. 
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The poetry which has to do with home life, with little 
children, with hope and faith and love, which helps those 
who are weary, aud comforts those who are sud, and rests 
those who are tired, is « blessing to us all. Such verses 
the mother tucks into her mending- basket, or slips into her 
Bible, or pins fast to her cushion. The little simple homely 
rhyme comes to her like the voice of a friend, and reminds 
her to be patient and helps her to be strong. This is the 
sweetest office of poetry. 

Old-fashioned people used to learn such verses by heart, 
and store them in memory. It was once part of the educa- 
tion..of all gently bred girls to learn a great many poems, 
and there are dear old ladies to be found to-day whi can re- 
peat stanza after stanza by the hour. Sometimes they know 
all the hymns in familiar use, and lying awake at night, take 
great pleasure in repeating them over. 

To be the poet of daily life is a very pieasant thing. To 
sing, as the bermit-thrush does, a vesper song, or, as the 
robin, a litle rondeau in the morning, is to add to the hap- 
pinvess of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
A HOUSEHOLD BOOK, 


ARGARET carried her box of household books down 
\ stairs and resumed her study of a household carried 
on under the eye of a miser a hundred years ago. Lucian, 
for his part, refused to be interested fe said that the fig 
ures had a hungry and a starveling look, and that he was 
not desirous of learning more details about his great-grand- 
father. Margaret, however, read and pondered over these 
books until she realized not only the pinched and starved 
existence of the mother bereft of her children, one after the 
other, but also the daily life of the eighteenth century, 
which stretched without change into a third part of the 
nineteenth, until railways and steamboats altered the whole 
of the habitable globe. Can we understand a time so close, 
so far away? Consider for a moment. In the first place, 
everything was made at home. Think what this means. 
Everything made athome. There is an enormous difference, 
to begin with. ‘The bread, the beer, the jam, the strong 


waters—all were made at home; the washing, the mending 
and repairing, were done at home. A housewife, then, was 
mistress of a learned profession; she followed one of the 
fine arts 

What is the chief difference, however, between our daily 


life and that of our grandfathers? There are small differ- 
evces in manners, deportment, social forms, dress, eating, 
and drinking. There is a difference in the standard of liv- 
ing, which is now for the mass of the people very greatly 
raised. ‘There is a difference in our knowledge of the world, 
aud there are differences due to our habit of reading. We 
have grown so much richer, and the things that make for 
comfort have become so much cheaper, that this is natural. 
We are now all growing poorer, but the higher standard of 
comfort will, I think, remain. There are differences in our 
religion; there are differences in our morals; there are dif- 
ferences in our ideas on things of state. But these things 
do not constitute the principal difference. That,1I think, 
lies in the altered value of all possessions. 

This was Margaret's great discovery from the account- 
books and the marginal notes. We of this degenerate age 
make nothing; therefore we value nothing. We have no 


possessions; the things that we want, we buy; they are 
machine-made things, mostly. Who cares for a machine- 
made watch? Whien we had to make what we wanted to 
have, or to buy it with money laboriously accumulated, of 
the man who made it with his own hands—a watch, a chain, 
a table, a fender—then we valued it and treated it tenderly, 
and handed it down to our successors, and called it a pos- 


session. I once read a novel—I was compelled to read it 
because I had to write it—of a girl named Francesca, who 
had a magic knob given her by a fairy godmother. This 
she pressed whenever she wanted anything —and, lo! a 
miracle!—what she wanted was instantly brought. 

All of us possess a magic knob of sorts; but its powers 
vary to an iucredible extent. A pauper lady, for instance, 
may press her knob as hard as she likes; it commands no- 
thing but the daily allowance and the annual shawl. Oth- 
ers, on the other hand, are amazingly powerful. - And I hope 
that every young lady who reads these lines owns a magic 
knob, the pressure of which will bring her a new evening 
dress, new gloves, new shoes, or anything that she wants. 
The magic Knob applied to the thle of the middle class— 
to which most of us belong, the class beloved and admired 
by Matthew Arnold—can command a glass of beer, a pot of 
jam, a loaf of bread, and many other useful articles, These 
things come to us ready. made, turned out to order by unseen 
work-people. We take them, pay for them, and give no heed 
to them. When they wear out we buy more. Now in the 
eighteenth century all these things were made at home; 
there was a certain uncertainty as to the result. Would the 
beer be good? Last brew was sour, if you remember. 
Would the jam last through the winter? Last year’s devel- 
oped mildew, if youremember. Would the socks, the shirt, 
the collar, fit? If the result was satisfactory there was 
pride. In any case, the thing which cost time, exercised 
judgment, showed skill, was valuable and valued. This 
dignified housewifery. ‘The modern matron need make 
nothing, need keep nothing, need lay down nothing; she 
wants neither wine -cellar, nor beer -cellar, nor larder, nor 
still-room, nor stores, She buys as she wants, and replaces 
as she uses. It saves trouble, which is a gain; but there 
are losses. 

Her predecessor, Margaret learned, provided beforehand. 
If anything was omitted the household had to go without. 
The amount of knowledge expected of the ancient house- 
wife was colossal. One can only compare it with the know- 
ledge at present expected of the oilman and his assistant. 
She was expected to know how to make cakes, puddings, bis- 
cuits, and to understand carving—not the miserable hacking 
of the present day, but scientific carving, which had its own 
language. She must know pickling and conserving, in an 
age when they pickled everything, even nasturtium leaves. 
She must know how to distil scents and strong waters. She 
could make wine and brew beer. She could make washes 
for the complexion. She must know all the secrets of the 
laundry, the larder, the poultry-yard, the dairy, the kitchen- 
garden, the orchard, the hot-houses; the making and repair- 
ing of dresses, childish and feminine; she had to understand 
music, dancing, embroidery, genealogies, education, alms- 
giving, medicine, domestic surgery, and nursing. Finally, 
the housewife of the past was expected to take, or to pre- 
tend, an intelligent interest in her husband's occupation. 
ay: the housewife of a hundred years ago was a most 
Wonderful product of the age 

Margaret laid down the books with a profound respect 
and pity for the writer who knew so much, worked so hard, 
and was so wretchedly mated. The diurnal broke off 
abruptly on a certainday, It was then carried on by anoth- 
er hand, a younger hand, for a short time. Then that too 
broke off. The reason of the change, Margaret guessed, 
was the illness and death of the mother. The second hand 
must be that of the daughter, Lucinda. And she, like her 
brothers, presently ran away. What had become of Lucin- 
da? Lucian’s father knew nothing about her. What, again, 
was the end of that brother who became an actor? What 
had become of Charles, the third son of this remarkable 
family, who incurred the displeasure of the law? Of James 
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she had, as we know, been recently reminded. But of the 
other three no word had yet been received. Had all three 
perished without leaving children or a single trace of their 
memory ? 

There were other papers in the box. You would expect, 
perhaps, in such a big house, a bag of guineas, or the direc- 
tions where to find a secret hoard. You remember how the 
miser of old hid away his gold in odd corners. But the 
Westminster miser was a modern miser. Hoarded gold, to 
him, meant investments. The old miser gloated over his 
chests full of red gold, chests of wood with iron clamps; he 
used to lift the iid and run his fingers through the coins. 
The modern miser pulls out his book in which are recorded 
his investments; and he gloats over the columns. Marga- 
ret found no secret hoard of gold, nor any allusion to hidden 
gold. What she did find, however, was sufficiently inter- 
esting, as you shall learn. 

There were, to begin with, certain letters, written to the 
miser’s wife; some from her own mother, stiff and formal, 
exhorting her what to do in time of trouble; some from a 
friend who wrote to her from the country on religious topics 
—it was a time when religious conversation was an art 
tegen practised and carefully studied. This friend gave 
her advice of a most beautiful kind as regards patience un- 
der trial; some of the letters were from a brother—these 
letters also turned upon the necessity of resignation in trial 
and trouble. All proved that the poor woman lived in con- 
stant trial and trouble. All were the work of people to 
whom letter-writing was not a thing of daily use; they were 
written on paper of the same size, filled up carefully, so as 
to show a genuine desire of communicating as much news as 
the limits of the paper allowed, and of — as long a 
time as possible over the composition of the letter. The 
correspondence was not, in fact, remarkable, except as an 
evidence of the style and fashion of the letter-writer at that 
period: the style stilted and formal, the fashion ceremoui- 
ous. There was one letter, however, which interested her. 
It was from the second son, Henry, the one who began the 
running away. 


‘DEAR AND Hon’p Moruer [it ran],—I write to inform 
me that I have been receiv'd in a Company of Strolling 
layers. We play in a Barn to-night—my Part, Mercutio, 
and some others. The Work is Hard and the Pay is Uncer- 
tain. I hope, however, to Advance both in one and the other. 
No Efforts of mine shall be wanting for Success, which, as 
has been written, if I cannot Achieve, I will at Least De- 
serve. On the play-bill I am described as Mr. Henry Burgh- 
ke Ab I have not presum’d to drag my Father's Name—and 
My Own—upon the Stage with a Strolling Company. I do 
not Regret the Step I have taken, except that I would not 
give my Mother Pain. The miserly Habits of my Father 
made it Impossible for a lad of Spirit to remain in the House 
any Longer, I hope that your tedious Cough is better, and 
that you can now mount the Stairs without Distress, and 
that you will continue in good Health and Spirits, and that 
when I see you next I may receive your Approbation of my 
Conduct. 

**T remain, dear and Hon’d Mother, 

“Your most dutiful and affectionate Son, 
** Henny.” 


P This was the only communication from any of her chil- 
ren. 

The rest of the papers seemed to be receipts of all kinds, 
chiefly for puddings and highly seasoned sauces, which this 
housewife would never be allowed to use, as being cxpen- 
sive. There were also written charms against warts, against 
quinsy, against fits—pity that the old faith in charms has 
gone; pity that most of the old charms have perished hope- 
essly. gainst how many mischiefs could not a house- 
wife formerly protect her Fam her children, and herself? 
And there were notes on the treatment of children’s disor- 
ders, and especially as to chilblains, colds, earaches, feverish 
chills, and the like. 

At the bottom of the box, however, she found a small 
packet of papers folded up and tied with a silk ribbon. 
Outside was written in a handwriting difficult at first to 
read; for not only was it small, but the letters were point- 
ed instead of being round, and the ‘‘e’s” were like ‘‘o’s” 
with a loop at the top. It ran thus: 


‘The enclosed was writ by my grandfather, Calvert Bur- 
ley, in the year of grace 1756, Colne twelve months after 
the melancholy event which deprived him of a son and me 
of a father, in the most lamentable manner possible. I found 
it among his papers on the 9th day of March, in the present 
year of our Lord, 1768. The wrath of the Lord is as a con- 
suming fire, from which nothing can escape ; it wastes not, 
nor is spent, until its work of woe is completed to the last 
letter. On account of the transgressions of one man fol- 
lowed many woes. Therefore my father suffered a shame- 
ful death; for this cause my father’s sister was cut off 
in the flower of her ante, and my father’s brother was 
or destroyed. hat is reserved for me? I am 
rd’s hands. Let the Lord deal with me for that 
tran jon as He will upon this earth. The — “ that 
happen to us here soon pass away and are forgotten; but let 
me save my soul alive, according to the promise made unto 
the Prophet Ezekiel. . C. B. 

** Nota Bene.—My grandfather died impenitent. He said 
that he had sinned, as all flesh must sin, but not more than 
other men. He also, with his latest breath, solemnly thanked 
the Lord for the gifts which had made him rich—God is not 
mocked. J.C. B.” 


Mantas made out this cheerful preface, Margaret, with 
some curiosity, opened the packet and read. The handwrit- 
ing was large and bold, and as assured as the words which 
followed. ndwriting is supposed, by some, to be a test 
of character ; this, in some pen way, it seems to be 
—perhaps because the way in which a man speaks, stands, 
walks, writes, looks, or does anything at all, betrays his 
character to those who can read the language of gesture and 
look. If the theory is true, then Calvert Burley was a man 
with a huge, an enormous belief in himself. Such a man— 
he is more common than one would think—can do nothing 
wrong. If his actions appear to others always dictated by 
self-interest, to him they are never without the excuse of 
the highest aud holiest of motives. The meanest thing that 
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a man can do is described by him as the holy act of a Chris- 
tian. The greatest crime explains by the noblest and 
most conscientious scruples. 

The document was written on coarse white paper, and the 
ink was brown. It ran thus: 

**I have been assured by some Meddlers and Busybodies 
that God's Wrath hath been poured out upon me on account 
of certain former Passages in my Life. 1 have endured Re- 
proach on this Account, ay men pretending to be Godly, and 
also from my Deceased Wife, whose tender Spirit was unable 
to endure the Disasters which have affected us. In them 
she saw Manifest the Revenge taken by the Almighty on ac- 
count of my past Life. Isay not that these sepentall shocks 
were not Ordered by a Wise Providence for Purposes which 
I cannot Understand, but as my Life has always been be- 
yond Reproach, I cannot regard them as Expressions of 
God's Wrath. ‘Therefore my Design is to lay bare, for the 
Instruction of all who may come after Me, the Facts of the 
Case on which my Departed Wife and others have ignorant- 
ly pronounced a Judgement, But let me Rehearse these so- 
called Judgements, and let me also set against them the Mani- 
fest Mercies and Blessings which bave been Poured upon 
my unworthy Head. And first as for the Judgements. It 
is true that t had once three Fair Children, have now 
none. First my younger Boy, achild of Twelve, went out to 
School—the said a no more than two Streets dis- 
tance—and never reached that School, and was never seen 
again by us. He was therefore tempted away and either 

idnapped or Murdered. -This was, Il own, a Dreadful Blow. 
Bat it was shown, I am quite certain, that this affliction was 
not a Special Judgement, nor did it indicate the Special Dis- 
pleasure of the Lord, over and above that which falls upon 
the general sinner, because at the same time I bought of the 
widow Plumer that land in Marylebone (for a song) which 
is now covered with houses. 

** Next, there was my Daughter, a blooming Girl of Seven- 
teen, whose Charms were designed (I thought) for the happi- 
ness of some young man of Quality (as I ventured to hope), 
who would be tempted not only by the beauty of her Per- 
son, but also by the Portion which I was ready to bestow 
upon her. Thus I hoped to raise my family, which was of 
humble Origin. Alas! She caught Bmall-Pox and died in 
a fortnight. With her these Hopes were Buried. At the 
same time (which forbids the suspicion or Fear of a Judge- 
ment) by a lucky Stroke I acquired (a Special Blessing) the 
first of those Navy Contracts by which my Fortune has been 
more than doubled. . 

‘Lastly, my Elder Son, who bad from Childhood*gr¥en 
Trouble, for he would never apply his Mind to Study, nor 
would he learn under me how to get the better of Weak or 
Credulous Persons so as to transfer their Money to his own 
Pockets, but would continually Sing, make idle Music, Feast, 
Paint, avd Spend. After a course of profligacy in which I 
did my best to Warn and Dissuade him, he madly went out 
to rob a noble Lord, and being Captured and Laid by the 
Heels, was presently Hanged—a Disgraceful Event, and one 
that Dashed all our rising Cheerfulness. At the same time 
a Signal Favor was bestowed upon me by the Lord in the 
fact that a violent tempest blowing over the Channel, on the 
very day when that unhappy Boy suffered, wrecked a large 
number of Ships belonging to the Port of London, while two 
of my richest Bottoms found Shelter in the Scilly Roads. 
Thus was I singled out for marks of Approbation at the 
time of my greatest Affliction. 

‘* Of these three events the first and second were accidents 
which —s belong to the changes and chances of this 
mortal life—In the midst of life we are in death. We know 
not, even for the youngest and strongest, what may happen. 
As for the third Event. the Parents of this unhappy Young 
Man may reproach themselves with a too lenient and easy 
Up-Bringing. So far I Bow the Head and acknowledge my 
fault. But the whole course of that young Man seemed like 
a Resolve in mad Haste to reach the Gallows. And I have 
shown that each so-called Judgement was accompanied by a 
blessing much more manifest—and, I make Bold to Declare, 
much more Deserved. 

‘* Why should the hand of the Lord be heavier upon me 
than upon any other sinner? 

“TI have said, above, that it was whispered, nay, spoken 
aloud,on Change that this or that Misfortune has happened 
to me as a Punishment for my Treatment or Conduct tow- 
ards my late Master, Mr. Scudamore. 

**I was a poor lad, son of a mere Fellowship Porter, my 
mother’s brothers being Watermen, and my own fate, appar- 
ently, to be of no better station in the world than they. Bot, 
being noticed by Mr. Scudamore, then a gentleman of repata- 
tion, and having a good Business in the City and sup to 
be worth Thirty Thousand Pounds at least, I was by him taken 
into his office, where I was first a boy at his call, to run“Ar- 
rants and to carry messages. I then became a clerk in his 
counting-house. By the time I had reached five-and-twenty 
I was entirely in his confidence, and managed al! his business 
of every kind, and he, being an easy man, and pleased to’ be 
saved trouble, and growing fonder of the coffee-house than 
*Change, suffered me to go on unquestioned, and to do what 
I pleased and what I thought best in his interests. This 
was so well known that Merchants treated me with the same 
Openness as if I was my Master—a lucky circumstance for 
me, inasmuch as it taught me much concerning trade, and 
made acquaintances for me who became afterwards useful. 

‘**I can boast truthfully that during the time that I thus 
managed my Master’s business it prospered and increased. 
Naturally I became discontented—who would not?—seeing 
that I did all the work and my Master reaped the whole Har- 
vest. Many factors and clerks and servants do not consider 
this hardship, and continue to work zealously to the end of 
their lives, being pinched and living hardly, so that their 
Masters may increase and grow fat. I was not so disposed. 
As soon as I lrad gained one step I desired to take another. 
1 would still be rising—I desired ardently to become a 
Master. 

**The opportunity came in the Way I shall relate. At 
this time there broke out the madness known as the South- 
Sea Bubble. Now I have ever to a singular de- 
gree the Power of Discerning the Future as regards the Rise 
aud Fall of Stocks and Shares. And at the outset of this 
Affair I clearly perceived that there would surely follow a 
Vast Increase in the price of this and other Stocks; and I 
longed to be Trading in them—at first I thouglt in a small 
way in order to better my humble fortune. But in crder to 
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begin one must have either prene | or Credit. Of these had 
I Neither. Therefore, I perceived that in order to attain my 
Object I must Secretly make Use of some of the Money be- 
jlonging to my Master, as it passed through my Hands. This 
was difficult, because he had a Running Credit with a Gold- 
smith of Lombard Street. However, I devised a Plan which 
was Ingenious and Honest. [ would but borrow the sum 
of £400 to begin with. Therefore I persuaded (very Easily) 
my Master to consent to purchase South-Sea Stock. He 
agreed to buy at 130 about £12,000 worth of Stock, #.<., 
about £9230 in shares. As at this moment it was advancing 
rapidly, I — t £10,000 one day, of which £400 worth, 
or £390 of stock, I bought in my own name. By this means 
I was enabled to obtain a smal! sum for myself, and to se- 
cure for him the stock which he desired to buy. In the 
end,.as you shall see, I faithfully repaid that advance of 
£400 


‘*How, then, did we stand? I had three Shares at 130 
each—my master held 92 shares. On my Advice he sold 
them out at 200. He therefore made a Profit of £70 a Share, 
or £6440 in all. Ought not this man to have been Satisfied 
with me, his faithful Steward? At the same time I sold 
mine at the same profit, and replaced the loan, and was £210 
in pocket. Then, as I Pointed out, which was quite true, 
the Stock was still going up—he agreed to Buy in again. 
This time he would Buy about £18,000 worth, the Stock 
then standing at 250. I did the same thing as before. That 
is, I bought six shares for myself and 66 for him. A week 
later, the shares having gone up to 500, I sold all out and he 
made a profit of cent. per cent. As for me, I did very well. 
For I Replaced my Second Loan of £1500, and found my- 
self the possessor of £1710—far more than ever I thought 
toown. This was all in the Early i j But as the year 
advanced, the Stock went Leaping up. played the same 
Game, always Borrowing and always Repaying, and Grow- 
ing, for one of such Small Origin, every Week Richer. 

“Then came the Time when I perceived very clearly that 
the Price must Fall, and that Suddenly and Deeply; now, 
by this time, my Master was Maddened, like many others, 
with the business, and looked for Nothing Less than to see 
the Shares rise to Thousands. Their highest Price was 990. 
My Master was cager to buy more. Next day they Fell. 
He was persuaded—not by me—to Hold on, They Fell 
lower and lower. They Fell from 990 to 150. And my 
Master, who had Bought in at 600 (or thereabouts) Lost his 
All. I, for my part, who had been buying in and Selling 
out (so as to replace the various loans), and always making 
my profit on each Transaction, Finally Sold out at 990. 
believe my Master Bought my shares, but he knew it not 
till afterwards. And the end (to me) was a most noble For- 
tune for a beginner, a great Capital Stock for embarkation 
in Trade of abont £22,500. This is the history of the whole 
business. My master went mad, like the rest of the Nation. 
I kept my Wits about me. He continued to be mad. 
sold out. Remember that each Loan as I made it was paid 
back the next day by the differences which I had the sense 
to foretell. Who can Blame me? Was not the good success 
—the wonderful success—of my Venture a mark of Special 
Blessing? But this my dear Wife could never understand, 

**Having Lost his All, my Master was ruined. It has 
been Objected that I should have Come to his Assistance, 
But in the City of London Gratitude is never suffered to in- 
terfere with Business. I Plainly Told him that I must look 
after Myself. When shortly after this he went into the 
Fieet his wife and children asked my Help. I gave it. On 
many occasions I have given them sums of money—a half- 
crown here and another there. I am not to Blame if the 
woman went mad and the man died of rage and Ill Fortune 
(Foolishly Cursing Me, as if I was the Cause of his suffer- 
ings), nor can I be Blamed if his Children (through their Fa- 
ther’s Folly) Became I know not What—Thieves and the 
Companions of Thieves. 

¥ Phis is the Plain History of the Events which, accord- 
ing to my Detractors, have Brought upon me the Judgements 
of the Lord. 

**On the other Hand, have not His Blessings been abun- 
dantly Showered upon me? Have I not Risen from a plain 
Poor Boy to be a great City Merchant, and Adventurer in 
Foreign Ports, one whose Word is powerful on 'Change, the 
Owner at this moment, when I am Sixty Years of age, of a 
Hundred Thousand Pounds and More? Are not these things 
Plain Mercies? Would they have been bestowed upon One 
who, as has been Falsely alleged, rose by robbing his master 
and drove him to bankruptcy, and Suffered him to Die in 
the Fleet? CALVERT BURLEY.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
A GRANDSON'S OPINION. 


MARGARET made haste to place this document in Lucian’s 
hands, He read it with great interest; he read it twice. 
He then folded it and returned it to his wife. 

** Well, Lucian, what do you say?” 

He made answer slowly: 

“Calvert Burley’s commentary on himself possesses sev- 
eral points of interest. It is the revelation of an eighteenth- 
century soul, First we have the poor boy—clever, sharp, 
and resolved to get on if he could—to climb out of the ser- 
vitude and obscurity of his first condition. I fancy there 
was very little climbing in those days. Where the child was 
born there he grew up, and there he remained. Well, this 
boy had the good luck to get into favor with a master who 
was clearly a man of weak nature; for he gave this sharp 
lad, gradually, the management of all his affairs. The lad 
looked about him, watching the markets and the stocks. I 
suppose that he grew extremely keen in foreseeing the prob- 
able rise and fall. Some men have a kind of prophetic in- 
stinct in such things. At last came the opportunity. In 
order to seize it, he had to be a villain—about this 1 don’t 
imagine there was much difficulty, The finer shades of 
honor’ were not likely to be regarded by such a young man 
as this. The rest followed naturally. He ruined his mas- 
ter, and enriched himself—he tells us how. Nothing is to 
be gained by helping the fallen, and he, therefore, allowed 
lris master to die in gaol. A very complete villain!” 

** A horrible villain!” 

“Wait a little. Having become rich, he must become 
respectable. He marries a wife from the ranks of the City 
madams; in order to become respectable, he goes to church. 
No—tbat is wrong—he had always been to church; it used 
to be part of the City discipline—honest lads or villains, all 
went to church. Formerly, however, he sat in the least 
eligible seats. Now he occupies a pew under the pulpit, 


and his boy carries his prayer-book after him up the aisle. 
His wife talks the language of religion, such as it was—the 
religion of the Queen Anne time.” 

* Was it unlike our own?” 

“I think so. Calvert shows us himself that it was a time 
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when blessings and the approval of the Lord meant success 
in trade; and when afflictions were regarded as indicatin 
the displeasure of the Lord. Very good. He prospere 
exceedingly. Being already rich, be could afford to be hon- 
est. Yet, we see, there were murmuts about the beginnings. 
Presently the troubles fell upon him, one after the other. 
Then the murmurs became whispers, and the whispers 
voices of accusation, which he heard. And in the end, to 
set his conscience at rest by a kind of balance-sheet familiar 
to the commercial soul, he wrote this narrative. f course, 
it stands to reason, if Heaven's displeasure is shown in some 
calamity, Heaven’s approval is marked by long-continued 
success, Thus, his eldest son becomes a profligate; marries 
an heiress; spends her money; goes on the road; is hanged. 
Very sad, indeed. But, on the other hand, during that young 
man’s career how many cargoes safely landed! How many 
glorious successes on Change! Then his daughter dies of 
small-pox. What for? Why ask, since on that same day his 
ehip alone, of all the fleet, rode out the storm? His younger 
boy is ae, Horrible! In punishment for what crime? 
What, indeed, when another large slice was added on that 
same day to his great fortune? Therefore, as the years ran 
on, he grows more satisfied with himself. For some un- 
known sins, perhaps of his wife, perhaps of the last genera- 
tion of Fellowship porters, these things have been allotted 
tohim. But for himself it is one unbroken carecr of Hea- 
veu's nN and munifest blessing. There, Margaret, is 
my reading of this history.” 

e sat down, thinking. ‘‘There are people, I believe, 
even now, who think in the same way. A dangerous ir | 
to look for guidance from without instead of within. Well, 
I said that I should like to hear Calvert Burley’s account of 
himself, and I have had my desire. 

“The heir to this estate, Margaret,” he added, after a 
pa ‘takes over his inheritance perfectly free from any 
iability on account of this man's, or any of his successors’, 
misdeeds. That, at least, is certain.” 

Margaret looked up. She would have answered, but on 
Lucian’s face there lay that look of masterful resolution 
which made the portrait of Calvert Burley so remarkable. 
Lucian, at times, was strangely like the builder and founder 
of the House—the son of the Fellowship porter. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





OUT-DOOR NOTES. 


W ITH the coming of September the summer sports be- 
gin to decline, though many of them are of such a 
nature that they can be continued well into the fall. No 
one of them may be said to be quite abandoned yet, but the 
climax has passed, and it is natural now to look back upon 
the season’s showing and notice any features which distin- 
guish it from other years. Aquatic sports are probably the 
first to be dropped every where. 


Yachting has been more popular than ever, if that were 
possible, and more women have taken an active part in it 
this season than ever before. The cat-boat races for women 
at Newport and Shelter Island were very interesting, from 
the fact of their being an entire novelty. At Indian Har- 
bor and other watering-places there were regattas in which 
all boats carried women as part of their crews. In the New- 
port races each boat was sailed and managed by a woman, 
who, however, was permitted to take a man with her to 
tend sheet and be of assistance in case of accident. The 
fact that women were to sail the boats necessarily debarred 
large craft from competing. The results of the races were 
satisfactory and creditable to the sailors. It was proved 
that women can learn to manage sailing-craft, and that they 
show coolness and judgment in a race. Nevertheless, few 
women have had enough expericnce in yachting to be 
considered expert at it, and most of them would certainly 
prefer not to have their work landed beyond its deserts, 

Perhaps I may take this opportunity to speak of the 
tendency which exists to exaggerate anything a woman does 
in athlcties, as well as in other things, simply because she 
isa woman. The principal reason for this is probably be- 
cause there is still novelty in seeing women take part in 
what were formerly considered exclusively men’s sports. 
As their share in them becomes more general it will be re- 
garded as a matter of course, and things will come to a nat- 
ural level, where all achievements will be judged impartial- 
ly on their merits. 


Reports from the different sea-side resorts show that 
swimming has been an important factor in the summer 
amusements, An unusually large number of good swim- 
mers have been brought into prominent notice. In a race 
for young women last month a girl of fourteen showed re- 
markable power in the side stroke, and defeated several 
competitors, all older than herself, by more than six min- 
utes over a half-mile course. The side stroke is by all 
means the most satisfactory for racing, as it is one which 
can be maintained over long distances. At least the events 
seem to prove it. Although there are numerous small races, 
still swimming is not, on the whole, an exercise in which 
there is much competition for women. Unless carefully 
managed, a race may result in a serious accident, or the 
drowning of some one from sudden exhaustion. The ques- 
tion of cramps is one of lively interest to all swimmers, 
Mr. Hermann Oelrichs ‘makes light of cramps in the arms 
and legs, and says they can be readily dispelled by strik- 
ing out and kicking vigorously. It is cramps in the 
stomach which he warns swimmers to guard against, and 
he suggests that persons who swim long distances should 
carry about their necks a little vial filled with brandy and 
ginger. The contents of the bottle are to be gulped at the 
first sensation of cramps. Most people, however, find plea- 
sure enough in the exercise without attempting to cover long 
distances, 


Rowing has become so common an accomplishment for 
girls that it does not now attract as much attention as for- 
merly. At sea-side resorts, and even at country places where 
there is a small sheet of water, you will rarely find a young 
woman who cannot row at all. The work is better, too, 
than formerly, for the women are critical of each other's 
style, and “sky-scraping,” “catching crabs,” and similar awk- 
ward faults are regarded with pity and scorn by the modern 
oarswoman. Not many women have yet attempted rowing 
in shells, and one should certainly be a good swimmer be- 
fore venturing out in such cranky craft. But it has been 
tried by a pioneer few, and if one is ambitious to attain great 
speed and row in true racing style, she will have to give up 
the heavy row-boat and follow in their wake. Those who 
do aspire to pn an oar scientifically will be interested in 
the work of a Hartford girl this summer on the Connecticut. 
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She has a regulation ccdar shell, long, narrow, and light, 
with ~~ and a sliding seat, which she uses at its full 
length. ¢ best feature of her rowing is her grip as she 
catches the water, and her strokes are uniform and power- 
ful. Oarsmen who have watched her row say that she dips 
a little too deep, but this fault will be overcome by practice. 
The remarkable thing about it is that she has been rowing 
only four months and has become so proficient in that short 
time. It goes to show what constant training will do, for 
scarcely a pleasant day has gone by this summer without 
finding ber shell skimming along the river. For such hard 
faithful work a strong physique is necessary. Many wo- 
men would only injure themselves by persisting in it; but 
rowing, when not overdone, is fine exercise, and each indi- 
vidual ought to be the best judge of how far she can go. 


A very interesting tennis tournament was held last week 
by the Staten Island Ladies’ Club,at Livingston,on the beau- 
tiful grounds belonging to.the Staten Island Cricket Club. 
It was their annual tournament, and attracted much utien- 
tion this year because of the number of fine players who 
were entered, Large crowds were in attendance on each of 
the three days, the weather was fortunately favorable, and 
the courts in fine condition. Ladies’ singles and doubles 
and mixed doubles constituted the events. 

In the singles Miss Juliet Atkinson, of the Kings County 
Tennis Club, carried off first prize, and had an easy victory 
over all her opponents. Her match with Miss Moore on the 
first day was somewhat of a surprise, for the latter plays a 
fine game, and many thought her chances of winning good. 
But out of two sets Miss Moore won only three games. In 
the finals, where Miss Atkinson and Miss Banks of Engle 
wood were pitted against each other, it looked at first like 
a complete walk-over for the former, she winning six straight 
games in rapid succession. In the next set Miss Banks 
rallied, and met her opponent's severe strokes more skilful- 
ly; but the play was too rapid for her, and Miss Atkinson 
won, 6-4. The game which Miss Atkinson plays is hard 
to beat, because she combines brilliancy and hard hitting 
with care and accuracy in placing the ball, and seems pos- 
sessed of boundless endurance. Her service is very swift 
for a woman. 

The finals in the ladies’ doubles went by default to Miss 
Hellwig and Miss Atkinson— Miss Bradley, who was to 
have played with Miss Banks, failing to appear. The result 
would no doubt have been the same had the match been 
played, for the former team hold the championship of the 
country, and play excellently together. It is to be regretted 
that Miss Hellwig did not enter the singles, and allow the 
spectators to see more of her playing. 

Probably the greatest interest of the tournament centred 
on the mixed doubles between Miss Roosevelt and Clarence 
Hobart on one side, and Miss Atkinson and Dr. Frazer on 
the other. As was expected, the former team won, for Mr. 
Hobart outranks Dr. Frazer, but the match was hotly con- 
tested, and the on-lookers were treated to the finest playing 
of the tournament. Mr. Hobart probably plays singles bet- 
ter than doubles. At first he did not seem to be in his usual 
form, and the apening set was won by the other side, 6-2, 
but his playing steadily improved, and the result was three 
straight sets in favor of Miss Roosevelt and Mr. Hobart, 
thus winning the match. Miss Roosevelt is a thoroughly 
scientific player, who never loses her head, and though not 
brilliant, is ubsolutely steady and to be depended upon. Dr. 
Frazer places beautifully, and plays a thorough, careful 
game, but Mr. Hobart’s lightning drives were often too 
much for him. Miss Atkinson's volleying was very good. 
She took her place near the net, and effectively killed many 
difficult balls. 

After the game refreshments were served in the pretty 
club-house, and the prizes, which were unusually handsome, 
were awarded. , The tournament was a great success, and 
the members of the Staten Island Ladies’ Club deserved the 
many congratulations they received. 

ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 





So lar, 
scholarship at Barnard in memory of Miss Ella Weed has 
already been raised by the pupils of Miss Annie Brown's 
school, with which Miss Weed was associated for many 


a part of the money necessary to found the 


years, that the scholarship will be available this fall. Bar- 
nard College has grown so far beyond the expectation of 
its founders in the five years of its existence that the college 
authorities have been sadly perplexed over the problem of 
accommodations for over eighty undergraduates. Labora- 
tory room for botany and physics has had to be sought out- 
side of the main building, and by adding a room to the 
chemical laboratory additional desk space has been gained. 

—There is a small association of women pedestrians in 
Alameda County, California, which calls itself ‘Our Tramp- 
ing Club.” There were originally five members, and the 
club began with several Mills College girls. The chief con- 
dition of membership is the ability to walk ten miles, but it 
is not unusual for the walks to be extended to twice that 
length. Twenty-four miles has thus far been the limit of 
each tour, and clad in their suits of striped ticking, made 
with blouse waists, and skirts just long enough to reach the 
tops of their stout walking shoes, the girls have tramped on 
alternate Fridays to nearly every interesting spot accessible 
from Oakland. Sketching and natural-history collections 
are incidental to the walks. 

— Wenceslas Czerny, the young Bohemian poet, who died 
recently, was a devoted student of Shelley, and his exquisite 
translations of “ Alastor” and ‘‘ The Cenci” have been pub- 
lished by the Royal Academy of Prague. Czerny, who was 
an itinerant playwright, and visited with his troupe the re- 
motest villages of Bohemia, died at the age of thirty. 

—Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, who was the sponsor but not the 
inventor of the costume which bears her name, is living at 
Council Bluffs, where she has made her home for forty 
years. She was publishing a temperance paper at Seneca 
Falls, New York, in 1851, when she met a woman who wore 
the garments since known as bloomers. Mrs. Bloomer ad- 
vocated the costume and wore it, until by association with 
her it became known by her name. 

—A tiny British oak, sprung from an acorn planted on 
the Duke of York’s wedding-day, has been presented to his 
son, Prince Edward, by the loyal citizens of Oswestry who 
planted it. ‘The little tree has been set out at Sandringham, 
and will be known as Prince Edward's oak, 
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FRENCH AUTUMN CLOAK. 
See illustration on front page. 


ARGE circular cloaks that cover the costume entirely 
4 are among the autumn importa tions from Paris and 
London. They are made amply wide to go over large sleeves 
without crushing them, and to conceal the fullest skirts, yet 
ere not so wide as to be clumsy and unmanageable. Their 
ornamentation consists in a carrick or double collet of the 
erial made in box pleats and a thick ruche about the 
k. They come in various fabrics suitable for different 
ions, for travelling, for driving, and for evening wear. 
Notwithstanding the introduction of many new styles for 
these large garments, the circular shape remains popular be- 
cause it is easily put off and on, and does not crush the dress 
beneath. It is also favored by economists because it can be 
readily made at home. 
The travelling cloak illustrated is of a lustrous cloth call- 
ed drap de soie, which is rendered impermeable by a process 
that does not detract from its beauty. The carrick capes of 


From a pawiing by W. Logedail 


TO-DAY—ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


the same and a large ruche of Tosca net around the neck 
make it rather ornamental. It is worn with a hat of dark 
rough straw or of stiff-brimmed felt trimmed with many 
loops of ribbon that form a large bow, and some clusters of 
flowers. 

Carriage cloaks made by this design are of bluet-gray or 
tan-colored cloth warm'y interlined. The carrick capes and 
ruche are most becoming when made of velvet. Evening 
wraps will be of light-colored cloths or heavy repped silks, 
beige, Nile green, or rose pink, with capes of fur or of velvet. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 780. 
OME interesting features of autumn styles are seen in 
a charming gown designed by Mlle. Piret of Paris, which 
combines velvet, silk, and mousseline de soie, and is trimmed 
with point de Venise lace. All elaboration of the gown 
is in the corsage. The plain wide skirt of lilac repped 
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silk with very large godet folds is a model for many skirts 
that will be worn with fanciful waists of velvet. Pansy- 
colored velvet richly embroidered is used for the low corsage 
somewhat in jacket shape. The fronts are slightly pointed, 
and open on a high waist covered with a Marie Antoinette 
fichu of cream-tinted mousseline de soie. A deep ruffle of 
Venise guipure edges the fichu, which crosses in front, and 
then forms small paniers on the hips, terminating in two 
points in the back. The broad balloon sleeves of plain pansy 
velvet do not reach quite to the elbow, and are stiffly inter 
lined to keep them in place. A high draped collar of velvet 
ends in upright pointed loops in the back 

This model will be copied in many colors and various 
fabrics. A skirt of bluet satin with darker blue velvet cor 
sage, or one of Nile-green gros de Londres with deep bottle 
green velvet for the waist, will be chosen for blondes. These 
dresses can also be made becoming to brunettes by using 
beurre-yellow mousseline and lace for the fichu. Very light 
biscuit-colored silk combined with vandyke-brown velvet 
will be handsome, while older ladies will choose black velvet 








with a skirt of black moiré or satin, and a creamy white 
fichu. 

A carriage cloak of great elegance is of moiré velvet of a 
dark old-rose shade. ft is half adjusted in front, while the 
back is fitted under a large Watteau pleat. Revers of velvet 
are draped over revers of guipure lace that continue in the 
back to forma square collar, The revers cross in front, and 
the right side is lapped with them, a chou of black satin 
covering the termination. Very large sleeves have a jabot of 
velvet, and another of point d’esprit net. The large collar is 
finished by a ruche of point d’esprit, with a large bow at the 
back and two chouz of black satin in front. 

This model with sleeves ample enough to go over the large 
sleeves of new gowns will be made in faced-cloths and 
in many fancy cloths as well as in velvet. A similar gar- 
ment just imported is of bluet faced-cloth embroidered with 
jet beads, and trimmed with black Persian fur with moiré 
marking, the lace being omitted. 


TOLD IN THE POORHOUSE. 


BY ALICE BROWN, 


I E’ me see,” said old Sally Flint, ‘* was it fifty year ago, 
4 or was it on’y forty? Somers betwixt 1825 and '26 it 
must ha’ been when they were married, an’ twas in 41 he 
died.’ ¥ 

The other old women in the poorhouse sitting - room 
gathered about her. Old Mrs. Forbes, who dearly loved a 
story, unwound a length of yarn with peculiar satisfaction, 
and put her worn shoe up to the fire. Everybody knew 
when Sally Flint was disposed to open her unwritten book 
of fulk-tales for the public entertainment, and to-day, having 
put on a fresh apron and bound a new piece of red flannel 
about her wrist, she was, so to speak, in fighting trim. The 
other members of the poorhouse had scapty faith in that 
red flannel. They were aware that Sally had broken her 
wrist some twenty years before, and that the bandage was 
consequently donned on days when her ‘‘ hand felt kind o’ 
cold,” or was ‘‘buruin’ like fire embers,” but there was an 
unspoken suspicion that it really served as token of her 
inability to work whenever she felt bored by the prescribed 
routine of knitting and sweeping. No one had dared pre- 
sume on that theory, however, since the day when an untact- 
ful overseer had mentioned it, to be met by such a stream 
of unpleasant remiviscence concerniug his immediate ances- 
try that he had retreated in dismay, and for a week after 
bad served extra pieces of pie to his justly offended charge. 

‘They were married in June,” continued Sally. *‘* No, 
‘twa'n't; “twas the last o’ May. May thirty-fust—no, May 
‘uin’t but thirty days, has it?” 

‘* Thirty days hath September,’ quoted Mrs. Giles, with 
importance, ‘* That's about all I’ve got left o’ my schoolin’, 
Miss Flint. May's got thirty-one days, sure enough.” 

‘Call it the thirty-fust, then, It's nigh enough, anyway. 
Well, Josh Marden an’ Lyddy Aun Crave was married, an’ 
for nine year they lived like two kittens, Old Sperry Dyer, 
that wanted to get Lyddy himself, used to call ‘em cup an’ 
sasser, ‘‘lhere they be,’ he'd say, when he stood outside 
the meetin’-house door an’ they drove up; ‘ there comes cup 
and sasser.’ Lyddy was a litule mite of a thing, with great 
black eyes, an’ if Josh hadn't been as tough as tripe, he'd 
ha’ got all wore out waitin’ on her. He even wasied the 
potatoes for her, made the fires, an’ lugged water. Scairt to 
death if she was sick. She used to have sick headaches, 
an’ one day he stopped choppiu’ pine limbs near the house 
because the noise hurt Lyddy Aun’s head. Another time, 
I recollect, she had erysipelas in her face, an’ I went in to 
carry some elder blows, an’ found him readin’ the Bible. 
‘ Lord!’ says I, ‘Josh, that’s on'y Genesis! ’twon't do the ery- 
sipelas a mite o' good for you to be settin’ there readin’ the 
begats! You better turn to Revelation.” But it wa'n’t all 
on his side, nuther. It was give an’ take with them. It 
used to seem as if Lyddy Ann kind o’ worshipped him. 
‘Josh’ we all called him, but she used to say ‘ Joshuay,’ 
an’ Jook at him as if he was the Lord A’mighty.” 

“My! Sally!” said timid Mrs, Spenser, under her breath; 
but Sally gave uo heed, and swept on in the stream of ber 
recollections 

‘Well, it went on for fifteen year, an’ then "Mandy 
Knowles, Josh's second cousin, come to help ‘em with the 
work. ‘Mandy was a queer creatur. I’ve studied a good 
deal over ler, an’ | dun’no’s I've quite got to the bottom of 
her yet. She was one o’ them sort o’ slow women, with a 
fut face, an’ she hadn't got over dressin’ young, though 
Lyddy an’ the rest of us that was over thirty was wearin’ 
caps an’ talkin’ about false fronts. But she'd never had no 
beaux, and when Josh begun to praise her an’ say how nice 
‘twas to have her there, it tickled her e’ena’most to death. 
She'd lived alone with her mother an’ two old-maid aunts, 
an’ she didn’t know nothin’ about men-folks; I al’ays thought 
she felt they was different somehow—kind o’ cherubim an’ 
seraphim—an’ you'd got to mind ’em as if you was the chil- 
dren of Israel and they was Moses. Josh never meant a 
mite o’ harm, I'll say that for him. He was jest man-like, 
that’s all. There's lots o’ different kinds—here, Mis’ Niles, 
you know; you've buried your third—an’ Josh was the kind 
that can’t see more’n one woman toa time. He looked at 
‘Mandy, an’ he got over secin’ Lyddy Ann, that’s all. 
Things would ha’ come out all right—as right as they be 
for most married folks—if Lyddy Ann hadn't been so high- 
sperited; but she set the world by Joshuay, an’ there ’twas. 
‘Ain't it nice to have her here? he kep’ on sayin’ over 'n’ 
over to Lyddy, an’ she'd say ‘ Yes;’ but byme-by, when she 
found be was al'uys on band to bring a pail o’ water for 
"Mandy, or to throw away her suds, or even help hang out 
the clo'es—I see ‘em hangin’ out clo’es one day when I was 
goin’ across their lot huckleberr’in’, an’ he did look like a 
great gump, an’ so did she—well, then Lyddy Ann got to 
seemin’ kind o’ worried, an’ she had more sick leadaches than 
ever. "Twa'n't a year before that, l'd been in one day when 
she had a headache, an’ he says, as if he was perfessin’ his 
faith in meetin’, ‘By gum! I wish I could have them head- 
aches for her!’ an’ I thought o' speakin’ of it, about now, 
when I run in to borrer some saleratus, an’ he hollered into 
the bedroom: ‘ Lyddy Aun, you got another headache? If I 
had such a head as tbat, I'd cut it offf An’ al) the time 
"Mandy did act like the very Old Nick, jest as a old maid 
would that hadn’t set her mind on men-folks till she was 
thirty-five. She bought a red plaid bow an’ pinned it on in 
front, an’ one day I ketched ber at the lookin’-glass pullin’ 
out a gray bair. 

“** Land, Mandy,’ says I (I spoke right up), ‘do you pull 
‘em out as fast as they come? That's why you ain’t no 

rayer, 1 s’pose. I was sayin’ the other day, {Mandy Knowles 
$ gettin’ on, but she holds her own pretty well. I dun’no’ 

how she manages it, whether she = or not,’ says I. 
* An’ afore she could stop herself, "Mandy turned round, 
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red as a beet, to look at Josh an’ see if he heard. He 
stamped out into the wood-house, but Lyddy Ann never 
took her eyes off her work. Them little spiteful things 
didn’t seem to make no impression on her. I’ve thought a 
good many times sence she didn’t care how handsome other 
women was, nor how scrawny she was herself, if she could 
on’y keep Josh. An’ Josh he got kind o’ fretful to her, an’ 
she to him, an’ "Mandy was all honey an’ cream, Nothin’ 
would do but she must learn how to make the gingerbread 
he liked, an’ iron his shirts, an’ when Lyddy Ann found he 
seemed to praise things up jest as much as he had when she 
done ‘em, she give em up, an’ done the hard things herself, 
an’ let "Mandy see to Josh. She looked pretty pindlin’ then, 
mark my words; but I never see two such eyes in anybody's 
head. I s’pose ‘twas a change for Josh, anyway, to be 
with a woman like "Mandy, that never said her soul's her 
own, for Lyddy ’d al’ays had a quick way with her; but, 
land! you can’t tell about men, what changes ’em or what 
don't. If you're tied to one, you've jest got to bear with 
him, an’ be thankful if he don’t run some kind of a rig an’ 
make you town-talk.” , 

There was a murmur from gentle Lucy Staples, who had 
been constant for fifty years to the lover who died in her 
youth; but no one took any notice of her, and Sally Flint 
went on: 

‘It come spring, an’ somehow or nuther "Mandy found 
out the last of March was Josh’s birthday, an’ nothin’ would 
do but she must makg him a present. So she walked over 
to Greely an’ bought him a great Jong pocket- book that you 
could put your bills into without foldin’ ’em, an’ brought it 
home, tickled to death because she'd been so smart. Some 
of this come out at the time, an’ some wa’n’t known till af- 
terwards ; the hired man told some, an’ a good deal the 
neighbors see themselves. An’ I'll be whipped if "Mandy 
herself didn’t tell the heft on’t after twas all over. She 
wa’n’t more’n half baked in a good many things. It got 
round somehow that the pocket-book was comin’, an’ when 
I see "Mandy walkin’ home that afternoon I ketched up my 
shawl an’ run in after her to borrer some yeast. Nobody 
made anything of birthdays in our neighborhood, an’ meb- 
be that made it seem a good deal more’n twas; but when I 
got in there I vow 1 was sorry I come. There set Josh by 
the kitchen table, sorter red and pleased, with his old pocket- 
book open afore him, an’ he was putting all his bills an’ 
papers into the new one, an’ sayin’, every other word, 

*** Why, "Mandy, I never see your beat! Ain’t this a nice 
one, Lyddy?’ 

** An’ "Mandy was b’ilin’ over with pride, an’ she stood 
there takin’ off her cloud: she’d been in such a hurry to 

ive it to him she hadn't even got her things off fust. Lyd. 
dy stood by the cupboard, lookin’ straight at the glass spoon- 
holder. I thought afterwards I didn’t believe she see it; 
an’ if she did, I guess she never forgot it. 

“* Yes, it’s a real nice one,’ says 1. 

“T had to say somethin’, but in a minute I was most 
scairt. Lyddy turned round in a kind of a flash; her face 
blazed all over red, an’ her eyes kind o’ frightened me. She 
stepped up to the table an’ took up the old pocket-book. 

*** You've got a new one,’ saysshe. ‘ May I have this?’ 

*** Course you may,’ says be, 

**He didn't look up to see her face, an’ her voice was so 
soft an’ still, I guess he never thought nothin’ of it. Then 
she held the pocket-book up tight against her dress waist 
an’ walked off into the bedroom. I al’ays thought she 
never knew I was there. An’ afterwards it come out that 
that old pocket-book was one she’d bought for him before 
they was married—earned it bindin’ shoes,” 

“’Twas kinder hard,” owned Mrs. Niles, bending for- 
ward, and, with hands clasped over her knees, peering into 
the coals for data regarding her own marital experiences. 
** But if "twas all wore out—did you say twas wore?—well, 
then I dun’no’s you could expect him to set by it. An’ 
*twa'n't as if he'd give it away; they’d got it between 'em.” 

‘IT dun'no’; it’s all dark to me,” owned Sally Flint. ‘‘I 
guess 'twould puzzle a saint to explain men-folks, anyway, 
but I’ve al’ays thought they was sort o’ numb about some 
things. Anyway, Josh Marden was. Well, things went 
on that way till the fust ae o’ the summer, an’ then they 
come to a turnin’-p’int. 8’pose they'd got to some time, 
an’ it might jest as well ba’ been fust as last. Lyddy Ann 
was pretty miserable, an’ she’d been dosin’ with thorough- 
wort an’ what all when anybody told her to; but I al’ays 
thought she never cared a mite whether she lived to see 
another spring. The day I’m comin’ to she was standin’ 
over the fire + heel fish, an’ "Mandy was sort o’ fiddlin’ round, 
settin’ the table, an’ not doin’ much of anything arter all. 
I dun’no’ how she come to be so aggravatin’, for she was 
al’ays ready to do her part, if she had come between husband 
an’ wife. You know how hard it is to get a fish dinner. 
Well, Lyddy Ann was tired enough, anyway. An’ when Josh 
come in, Mandy she took a cinnamon-rose out of her dress 
an’ offered it to him. 

*** Here’s a flower for your button-hole,’ says she, as if she 
wa’n’t more’n sixteen. An’ then she set down in a chair an’ 
fanned herself with a newspaper. 

‘‘Now that chair happened to be Lyddy Ann's at the 
table, an’ she see what was bein’ done. She turned right 
round, with the fish-platter in her hand, an’ says she, in an 
awful kind of a voice: 

“*You get up out o’ my chair! You've took my hus- 
band away, but you sha’n't take my place at the table!’ 

**The hired man was there, washin’ his hands at the sink, 
an’ he told it to me jest as it happened. Well, I guess they 
all thought they was struck by lightnin’, an’ Lyddy Ann 
most of all Josh he come to fust. He walked over to 
Lyddy Ann. 

“** You put down that platter!’ says he. An’ she begun 
to tremble, an’ set it down. 

**T guess they thought there was goin’ to be murder done, 
for "Mandy busted right out cryin’, an’ come runnin’ over to 
me, an’ the hired man stood up an’ stood side o’ Lyddy Ann. 
He was a little mite of a man, Cyrus was, but he wouldn't 
ha’ stood no violence. 

*‘Josh opened the door that went into the front entry, 
an’ jest pinted. ‘You walk in there,’ he says, ‘an’ you 
stay there. That's your half o’ the house, an’ this is mine. 
Don’t you dast to darken my doors!’ 

**Lyddy Ann she walked through the entry an’ into the 
fore-room, an’ he shet the door.” 

“I wouldn’t ha’ done it!” snorted old Mrs. Page, who 
had spent all her property in lawsuits over a right of way. 
‘Ketch me!” 

“You would if you'd a-been Lyddy Ann!” said Sally 
Flint, with an emphatic nod. Then she continued: ‘I 
hadn't more'n heard "Mandy's story afore I was over there; 
but jest as I put my foot on the door-sill Josh he come 
for’ard to meet me. 

“** What's wanted?’ says he. An’ I declare for’t I was so 
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scairt I jest turned round an’ cut for home. An’ there set 
a | wringin’ her hands. 

*** What am I goin’ to do?’ says she, over’n’ over. ‘Who 
ever'd ha’ thought o’ this?’ 

“**The thing for you to do,’ says I, ‘is to go straight 
home to your mother, an’ I'll harness up an’ carry you. 
Don’t you step your foot inside that house again. aybe 
ma’am will go over an’ pack up your things. You've made 
mischief enough.’ So we got her off that afternoon, an’ 
that was an end of her. 

*T never could see what made Josh think so quick that 
day. We never thought he was brighter'n common; but 
jest see how in that flash o’ bein’ mad with Lyddy Anu he'd 
planned out what would be most wormw for her. He 
gin her the half o’ the house she'd furnished herself with 
hair - cloth chairs an’ a whatnot, but ‘twa’n't the part that 
was fit to be lived in. She staid pretty close for three or 
four days, an’ I guess she never had nothin’ to eat. It made 
me kind o’ sick to think of her in there settin’ on her hair- 
cloth sofa, an’ lookin’ at her wax flowers an’ the coral on 
the whatnot, an’ thinkin’ what end she’d made. It was of a 
Monday she was sent in there, an’ Tuesday night I slipped 
over an’ put some luncheon on the winder-sill;. but ‘twas 
there the next day, an’ Cyrus see the old crower fly up an’ 
get it. An’ that same Tuesday mornin’ Josh had a j'iner 
come an’ begin a partition right straight through the house. 
It was all rough boards, like a high fence, an’ it cut the 
front entry in two, an’ went right through the kitchen—so’t 
the kitchen stove was one side on’t, an’ the sink the other. 
Lyddy Ann’s side had the stove. I was glad o’ that, though 
I s’pose she ‘most had a fit every day to think o’ him tryin’ 
to cook over the air-tight in the settin’-room. Seemed kind 
o’ queer to go to the front door, too, for you had to open it 
wide an’ squeeze round the partition to get into Lyddy Ann’s 
oy an’ a little mite of a crack would let you into Josh's. 

ut they didn’t have many callers. It was a good long 
while afore anybody dared to say a word to her; an’ as for 
Josh, there wa'n't nobody that cared about seein’ him but 
the tax-collector an’ peddlers. Well, the trouble Josh took 
to carry out that mad fit! He split wood an’ laid it down 
at Lyddy Ann’s door, an’ he divided the eggs an’ milk an’ 
shoved her half inside. He bought her a separate barrel o’ 
flour, an’ all the groceries he could think on; they said he 
laid money on her winder-sill. But take it all together, he 
was so busy actin’ like a crazed one that he never got his 
*taters dug till ’most time for the frost. Lyddy Ann she 
never showed her head among the neighbors again. When 
she see she'd got to stay there she begun to cook for herself, 
but one day one o’ the neighbors heard her pleadin’ with 
Josh out in the cow-yard while he was milkin’. 

“*Oh, Joshuay,’ she kep’ a-sayin’ over ’n over, ‘you 
needn't take me back, if you'll only let me do your work! 
You needn’t speak to me, an’ I'l] live in the other part; but 
1 shall be crazy if you don’t let me do your work. Oh, 
Joshuay! Oh,Joshuay!’ She cried an’ cried as if her heart 
would break, but Josh went on milkin’, an’ never said a 
word. 

‘*I s'pose she thought he'd let her, the old hunks, for the 
next day she baked some pies an’ set ’em on the table in his 
part. She reached in through the winder todoit. But that 
night when Josh come home he hove ‘em all out into the 
back yard, an’ the biddies eat ‘em up. ‘The last time I was 
there I see them very pieces o’ pie-plates, white an’ blue- 
edged, under the syringa bush. Then she kind o' give up 
hope. I guess— But no. I'm gettin’ abead o’ my story. 
She did try him once more, Of course his rooms got to 
lookin’ like a hog’s vest—” 

“My! I guess when she see him doin’ his own washin’, 
she thought the pocket-book wasa small affair,” interpolated 
Mrs. Niles. 

**She used to go round peerin’ into his winders when he 
wa'n't there, an’ one day arter he’d goue off to trade some 
steers she jest spuuked up courage an’ went in an’ cleancd 
all up. I see the bed airin’, an’ went over an’ ketched her 
at it. She hadn’t more’n got through an’ stepped outside 
when Josh come home, an’ what should he do but take the 
wheelbarrer an’, beat out as be was drivin’ oxen five mile, go 
down to the gravel-pit an’ get a barrerful o' gravel. He 
wheeled it up to the side door, an’ put a plank over the 
steps, an’ wheeled it right in. An’ then he dumped it in the 
middle o’ his clean floor. That was the last o’ her tryin’ to 
do for him on the sly. I should ha’ had some patience with 
him if ‘twa’n’t for one thing he done to spite her. Seemcd 
as if he meant to shame her that way afore the whole neig)- 
borhood. He wouldn't speak to her himself, but he sent a 
painter by trade to tell her he was goin’ to paint the house, 
an’ to ask her what color she'd ruther have. The paintcr 
said she acted sort o’ wild, she was so pleased. She told him 
yaller; an’ Josh had him go right to work on't next day. 

ut he had her half painted yaller, an’ his a kind of a drab, 
I guess pmb call it. He sold a piece o’ ma’sh to pay for’t. 
Doetor Brigham said you might as well kill a woman with 
a hatchet, as the man did down to Greely, as put her through 
such treatment. My! ain’t it growin’ late? Here, let me 
set back by the winder. I want to see who goes by to-day. 
An’ I'll cut my story short. 

“ Well, they lived just that way. Lyddy Ann she looked 
like an old woman in a month or two. She looked every 
minute as old as you do, Mis’ Dyer. Ain't you sixty-nine? 
Well, she wa’n’t but thirty-six. Her hair turned gray, an’ 
she was all stooped over. Sometimes | thought she wa'n’t 
jest right. I used to go in to see if she'd go colisfootin’ 
with me, or plummin’; but she’d never make me no answer. 
I recollect two things she said. One day she set rockin’ 
back an’ for'ard in a straight chair, holdin’ her bands round 
her knees, an’ she says: 

**T’ain't got no pride, Sally Flint! I’ain’t got no pride!’ 

‘*An’ once she looked up kind o’ pitiful an’ says, * Ain’t it 
queer I can’t die? But, poor creatur, 1 never thought she 
knew whatshe wassayin’. She'd ha’ been the last one to own 
she beget contented if she’d had any gover’ment over her 
words. 

“* Well, Josh he'd turned the hired man away because he 
couldn’t do for him over tie air-tight stove, an’ he got men 
to help him by days’ work. An’ through the winter he 
jest set over the fire an’ sucked his claws, an’ thought how 
smart he was, I s’pose. But one day ’twas awful cold, an’ 
we'd been tryin’ out lard, an’ the fat ketched fire, an’ every- 
thing was all up in arms,anyway. Cyrus he was goin’ by 
Josh’s, an’ he didn’t see no smoke from the settin’-room stove. 
So he jest went to the side door an’ walked in, an’ there set 
Josh in the middle o’ the room. Couldn't move hand nor 
foot! Cyrus didn’t stop for no words, but he run over to 
our house, hollerin’,‘ Josh Marden’s gota stroke!’ An’ ma’am 
left the stove all over fat an’ run, an’ I arter her. I guess 
Lyddy Ann must ha’ seen us comin’, for we hadn't more’n 
got into the settin’-room afore she was there. The place 
was cold as a barn, an’ it looked like a hurrah’s nest. Josh 
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never moved, but his eyes follered her when she went into 
the bedroom to spread up the bed. 

“*You help me, Cyrus,’ says she, kind o’ twittery like, but 
calm. ‘We'll carry him in here. I can lift.’ 

** But our men folks got there jest about as they was try 
in’ to plan how to take him, an’ they h’isted him onto the bed. 
Cyrus harnessed up our horse an’ went after Doctor Brig- 
ham, an’ by the time he come we'd got the room so’s to look 
decent. An’—if you'll believe it!—Lyddy Ann was in the 
bedroom tryin’ to warm Josh up an’ make him take some 
hot drink, but when I begun to sweep up, an’ swop towards 
that gravel-pile in the middle o’ the floor, she come hurry- 
in’ up, all out o’ breath. She ketched the broom right out 
o’ my hand. 

**Tll sweep, byme-by,’ says she. ‘Don’t you touch that 
gravel, none on ye!’ An’ so the gravel laid there, an’ we 
walked round it, watchers an’ all. 

“She wouldn’t have no watcher in his bedroom, though; 
she was determined to do everything but turn him an’ lift 
him herself, but there was al’ays one or two settin’ round to 
keep the fires po an’ make sure there was enough cooked 
up. I swan, I never see a woman so happy round a bed o’ 
sickness as Lyddy Ann was! She never made no fuss when 
Josh was awake, but if be shet his eyes she'd kind o’ hang 
over the bed an’ smooth the clothes as if they was kittens, 
an’ once I ketched her huggin’ up the sleeve of his old barn 
coat that hung outside the door. If ever a woman made a 
fool of herself over a man that wa’n’t wuth it, twas Lyddy 
Anv Marden! Well, Josh he hung on for a good while, an’ 
we couldn’t make out whether he had his senses or not. 
He kep’ his eyes shet most o’ the time, but when Lyddy Ann's 
back was turned he seemed to know it somehow, an’ he'd 
open ‘em an’ foller her all round the room. But he never 
spoke. I asked the doctor about it. 

***Can’t he speak, doctor? says I. ‘He can move that 
hand a lectle to-day. Don’t you s’pose he could speak if 
he’d a mind to?” 

‘The doctor he squinted up his eyes—he al’ays done 
that when he didn’t want to answer—and he says, 

“«*T guess he’s thinkin’ on’t over.’ 

“But one day Lyddy Ann found she was all beat out, an’ 
she laid down in the best bedroom an’ went to sleep. I set 
with Josh. I was narrerin’ off, but when I looked up he 
was beckonin’ with his well hand. I got up an’ went to the 
bed. 

‘*** Be you dry?’ says I. He made a little motion, an’ then 
he lifted his hand an’ p'inted out into the settin’-room. 

“**Do you want Lyddy Ann? saysI. ‘She’s laid down.’ 
No, he didn’t want her. I went to the settin’-room door an’ 
looked out, an’—I dun’no’ how ‘twas—it all come to me. 

“*Ts it that gravel-heap? says I. ‘Do you want it car- 
ried off an’ the floor swop up?’ An’ he made a motion to 
say ‘yes.’ I called Cyrus, an’ we made sbort work o’ that 
gravel. When I'd took up the last mite on’t, I went back 
to the bed. 

***Josh Marden,’ says I, ‘can you speak or can’t you?’ 
But he shet his eyes, an’ wouldn’t say a word. 

“When Lyddy Ann come out, I told her what he’d done, 
an’ then she did give way a little mite. Two tears come out 
of her eyes, an’ jest rolled down her cheeks, but she didn’t 
give up to ’em. 

“** Sally,’ says she, sort o’ peaceful,‘‘ I guess I’ll have a 
cup 0’ tea.’ 

** Well, there was times when we thought that Josh would 
get round again, if he didn’t have another stroke. I dun’no’ 
whether he did have another or not, but one night he seemed 
to be sort o’ sinkin’ away. Lyddy Ann she begun to turn 
white, an’ she set down by him an’ rubbed his sick hand. 
He looked at her—fust time he had, fair an’ square—an’ then 
he begun to wobble his lips round an’ make a queer noise 
with ‘em. She put her head down, an’ then she says, ‘ Yes, 
Joshuay! yes, dear!’ An’ she §°* up an’ took the pocket- 
book "Mandy had give him off the top of the bureau, an’ 
laid it down on the bed where he could get it. But he 
shook his head, an’ said the word again, an’ a queer look— 
as if she was scairt an’ pleased—flashed over Lyddy Ann’s 
face. She run into the parlor, an’ come back with that old 
pocket-book he'd give up to her, an’ she put in into his well 
hand. That was what he wanted. His fingers gripped it 
up, an’ he shet his eyes. He never spoke again. He died 
that night.” 

“I guess she died too!” said Lucy Staples, under her 
breath, stealthily wiping a tear from her faded cheek. 

** No, she didn’t either!” retorted Sally Flint, hastily, get- 
ting up to peer from the window down the country road. 
**She lived a good many year, right in that very room he'd 
drove her out on, an’ she looked as if she owned the airth. 
I've studied on it consid’able, an’ I al’ays s’posed ’twas be- 
cause she'd got him, an’ that was all she cared for. There’s 
the hearse now, an’ two carriages, step an’ step.” 

“Land! who’s dead?” exclaimed Mrs. Forbes, getting up 
in haste, while her ball rolled unhindered to the further 
end of the room. 

“‘It’s Lyddy Ann Marden,” returned Sally Flint, with 
the triumphant quiet of one first at the goal. ‘‘I see it this 
mornin’ in the County Democrat, when I was doin’ up my 
wrist an’ you was all so busy.” 


FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 


T is of the essence of a fairy godmother to give what is 
otherwise unattainable, to smooth perplexities, to furnish 
a clew to mysteries, to exalt virtue, and to mete out condign 
unishment to the wicked or unworthy, and it is all done 
n such a simple manner, and with’such graceful ease, that 
the marvels are accepted as unthinkingly as ‘‘the miracle 
of flowers and trees.” It seems the most natural thing in 
the world to have Cinderella arise from the ashes of the 
hearth as beautiful and fresh as Venus from the waves, while 
her coarse garments are replaced by rich attire, and she steps 
lightly into that gorgeous coach which had so humble an 
origin. The magic wand, without which no self-respecting 
fairy would ever make her appearance, is deftly handled, and 
the little godmother herself is a very winning personage, 
full of goodness of a superior and delicious quality, strength- 
ened by astute penetration, and redeemed from iusipidity by 
those tricksy pranks in which even an elderly and dignified 
fairy delights. There are, unhappily, evil-working denizens 
of the world of enchantment, but they are always trium- 
phantly disposed of, and their hurtful schemes completely 
thwarted; but we never think of these spiteful creatures as 
belonging to the same category with the “truly” fairy god- 
mother, and we dismiss them from present consideration, as 
it is only of the good ones, and of the good which they do, 
that we mean to speak. 
The race is notextinct. In these prosaic days, just as oey 
things happen as between the gay covers of our childis 
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books, albeit more practical and less improbable, and many 
of us know the wonder-workers, or—blissful thought !-— 
may have been able to fill the réle. These people have 
the wand of wealth, and use /* in the happiest way—not for- 
getting the wretchedly poor, nor neglecting the little ones 
who are being crushed by premature burdens and privations, 
and supplying, as far as may be, the solace and help so 

reatly needed, but finding another and often a sweeter 

lessing in delicately ministering to those whose lives are 
on the same social plane.as their own, but to whom Fortune 
has been niggardly, and who must forego the luxuries 
while striving to supply the necessities. o these brave 
workers appears-the fairy godmother, not by way of the 
chimney, nor covered with the rags of a beggar, but descend- 
ing in tasteful toilette from her own chariot, and bears them 
away from the sober tints of existence into the light and 
gayety of life—a matinée, or a concert, or an exhibition of 
paintings, preceded by a luncheon, where dainty food dain- 
tily served gratifies more than one sense; or they are taken 
to houses whose doors open only to choicest spirits, and 
where-they listen to sweet and light discourse. metimes 
there is a bit of shopping, when the good fairy bestows 
gloves instead of crystal slippers, and purchases for her 
friends some of the graceful accessories of dress which are 
‘* fashionable but very dear.” One of these charming beings 
added to the birthday gift, which she had selected with care- 
ful thought, a bright gold piece, with the injunction that it 
should be spent only for a pleasure of, some sort or other 
unhampered by any considerations of utility. 

The godmother has been known to assume the guise of a 
big warm-hearted man who planned a trip to a milder clime 
at that trying season when winter lingers and spring is in a 
cross wilful infancy. He invited to join his home party an 
invalid friend, and the daughter who was her constant com- 
panion, and enveloped these ladies in such an atmosphere 
of kindness and thoughtful attentions that the moral sun- 
shine was greater in its effect than the bright skies and 
softer airs to which his goodness had transported them. 

Distance presents no obstacles to this latter-day witchery. 
Instead of a broomstick the express-wagon and mail-bag 
are called into service, and it is not only missionary boxes 
which carry comforts and give comfort. From the dull ex- 
terior of heavy brown paper garnished with stout twine 
emerge the loveliest things, satisfying scarcely confessed 
longing, after the fashion of all magical gifts; and it has 
happened more than once that out of the package has come 
a pretty pocket-book containing certain valuable engravings 
whose green backs are not by any means the leaves into 
which fairy gold is fabled to change. 

Modern fairy godmothers have wise heads as well as 
warm hearts and willing bands, and they disentangle many a 
knotty skein and light up many dark corners with their 
cheery smiles, while their good advice and encouraging 
words are quite as potent as mysterious tatismans in van- 
quishing the giants and ogres which less fortunate people 
fashion out of their troubles and perplexities. 


CHILDREN AND THE STUDY: OF MUSIC. 


HETHER or not our children shall be made to study 
music, talent or no talent, is the vexing problem for 
many art-loving parents of the day. 

In the matter of music children may be divided into 
three classes—those who have native ability and industry 
combined, those who have ability without industry, and those 
who have no native ability whatever. 

It is with the last two that the problem has to do. For 
the children of gift and energy a smooth path is clearly 
marked out; but what to do with the gifted ones who are 
lazy, or with the children who we crave shall be musical, 
yet who disclose no possible talent, this is the crucial ques- 
tion which more often than not is met with a mistaken solu- 
tion. 

Some of the most rarely gifted children are some of the 
most determinedly lazy in early youth. In fact, the very ad- 
vancement of their powers of ae makes them hate 
to grapple with the elements which they can delight in as a 
whole. They want to get at the kernel of things without 
any trouble, and oe that, to be let listen and enjoy all 
their lives without doing anything themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, very often this is what they are allowed todo. Such 
musical natures are a precious responsibility too often let 
go to utter shipwreck because of want of proper insistence 
that they shall work. Parents make up their mind that it 
is no use to drive them, that despite all their ear and taste 
they can never be made to do anything. Efforts on their 
behalf are relaxed just at the very point when a little 
strength of authority might have secured a proper develop- 
ment of the child’s powers. It is an absurd decision that 
all children destined to become —— in a musical way 
will have the natural disposition to work. More than half 
probably will not, and one of the most miserable of art cruel- 
ties is perpetrated in overlooking their musical possibilities 
simply because they are idle. 

Such children should have their path imperatively chalked 
out for them, and it should be seen that they walk it. If 
they show an aptitade for any particular instrument, they 
should be made to practise it, not to a strict degree at. first, 
but by steady stages until it ceases to be a labor. They 
will rebel in the beginning, but where they have shown taste 
and capacity the right thing in the end will be to con- 
strain them to give the mechanical attention, which in 
course of time will become less and less of a task to them. 
To impose on their little ardent natures too dry and severe 
a technical ground all at once is perhaps as disastrous to 
musical thriving as utter neglect would be. They must be 
carefully handled, but, above all things, systematically. Let 
a child who has the capacity to work up between lessons 
three études, but hates and dreads to do it, be given one 
instead. 

Effect a compromise with his love of art and hatred of 
detail until he grows older and knows better, but, above all 
things, keep him in the musical leading-strings. Don’t for 
a day grow tired of thinking that he does no more than 
one-half what he might do, and never let him slip in conse- 
quence out of methodical habits. Just as surely as this 
is done with a child of born talent, however lazy or per- 
verse he may at first have proved, results will pay in the 
end, and the precious gifts of natural endowment prove a 
hundredfold grateful for their persistent recognition. With 
true-born ear, and the natural feeling of rhythm, everything 
is hopeful, and it is just as unsafe to predict that the mu- 
sical child who dislikes work will probably never ee 
into an adult musician as it is to predict that the child- 
ony 'y who loves work and excels in early Boge may ex- 

ibit in manhood a proportionate success. The converse is 
normally the case, and statistics, if investigated, might 
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prove that the greater number of men and women musi- 
cians were anything and everything as little boys and girls 
but in love with technique and drill. Therefore patience, 
encouragement, and, above all, quiet insistence on work, 
wherever the seed of music has been sown by nature her- 
self, and the reward will never fail. 

There now come the children who are apparently without 
any talent—the children who can hardly detect the difference 
between one tone and another. One of two things is tsually 
done with these — either, having no talent, they are put 
under a pressure of study to constrain them to develop one, 
or after brief trial they are given up as entirely hopeless, and 
left severely alone. The best method of dadieg with these 
children is seldom resorted to, and lies midway between. 
Away far down in the most tuneless child's nature there may 
lie a germ of music unsuspected by everybody else, and un- 
discoverable to the child himself, perhaps, until he has long 
passed the age of study. This little germ can be killed out- 
right in early youth, and when it is killed it is usually the 
piano that does it. If all children, talent or no talent, were 
taken and instructed in early youth in the theory of music, 
were grounded in the figures of notation just as they are in 
the figures of arithmetic, at whatever period of life this 
little germ disclosed. itself, they would be able to encourage 
it by their technical knowledge, instead of feeling that it is 
too late, and altogether useless, because they are theoreti- 
cally ignorant of music. But, as already stated, if the germ 
has not been already killed by an exaggerated imposition of 
work, it has been deprived of a chance to grow by neg- 
lect in giving the child no musical instruction whatever, 
There has rarely been a child born to whom an education in 
rhythm and the effort of the mind to conquer musical math- 
ematics have not proved of immediate help even in other 
branches. All children should receive at least this. If pro- 
ductive of no present results in the field of music itself, in- 
numerable cases of precedence go to show that there is no 
possible foretelling when it may become productive. Many 
a taste has been known to blossom in young people after 
hearing a number of operas and concerts, and the car has 
unexpectedly been opened to the beauty in variety of toue. 
The chances are that had these children been forced to prac- 
tise some instrument in childhood, this latent power of per- 
ception might have been permanently dulled. 

orcing an obviously ungifted child to struggle for digital 
perfection over a keyboard is death to any hidden musical 
sense, will exhaust in advance a dormant power, enfeebles 
the mind in other directions, and will prove a serious im- 
pairment to the temper. It is the enforced practice of an 
instrument which, persisted in too far, even with the child of 
genius, may seriously hinder its development, and insisted 
upon at all with the child of no ability may prove detrimen- 
tal in more ways than one. ‘Take the child of no talent, 
teach it theory, if only as a good mental exercise, and teach 
it rhythm, if only as an aid to harmony in poise and move- 
ment, then let the ear come if it will, there will be method, 
of use also in other directions, ready to support it. Under 
no circumstances can it be well to neglect this theoretic 
musical education, which never taxes the patience as does a 
useless and monotonous practice, and which will prepare the 
child, should musical environment develop talent later, to 
utilize it from the first. A good many children whose par- 
ents abandon even simple theory for them, reach the day 
when the ear is opened, it may be, by a popular song, and 
who by their new experience and ambition would wish 
even then to do something if they could. Ignorant of the 
simple elements of music, and with a false modesty on this 
account, they dismiss the idea, when, if they had received 
instruction in childhood, they might > = unaided to pick 
out the tune at sight, and continuing, develop their possi- 
bilities, with instruction, to the uttermost. 

The above voices the combined opinions of some of the 
best musical authorities living. No foremost musician has 
ae; been found to state that music in all its branches should 

ignored in the case of even the most unmusical children. 
The least which should be afforded to the youth of compara- 
tively no promise is a sound instruction in theory. 
Emity MeEREDYTH AYLWARD. 
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A Reovtar Scnsoniner.—Make piqné kilts and jackets with white 
nainsook blouses for your boy of two years. He will need a long werm 
cout with cape of cloth trimmed with far for out-of-doors, 

A Sunsountser.—Get Swies muslin cartains embroidered with #mall 
sprigs. A small piece of Dutch silver which is now fashionable will be 
an inexpensive wedding pregetit, and there are sugar-sifters, trays, etc., to 
be had for $8 to $12. mething nice in cut giase, asa vase, will cost but 
$6 or $7. wmaged ype gray cagvas dress with a full skirt, ronnd waist, 
large sleeves, and add revers, collar, and plastron of velvet. Rougher 
cloths are preferred to serge for street dreases, though serge is nsed, and 
your snggestions about making it are good. Trim either with biack 
satin or the new moiré that is of mixed silk and wool. Excellent models 
for serge gowns are given in Bazag No. 85. 

J. M. B.—Make the wais the ghangeable silk dress like that of the 
Paris gown illustrated on théfirgt of Bazar No. 81. The black net 
gown over pink silk will be stylish if made by the design for a black 
grenadine gown shown on 665 of Bazan No. 88. High full corsages 
similar to this will be worn at dinners and evening parties next winter. 
Use bright cerise or rose-pink satin ribbon for garniture, unless yon pre- 
fer to keep it all black. 

Epna.—The model for a black grenadine gown in Bazar No. 88 is not 
too youthful for yon. Have the satin dyed either green or rose. Lae 
not get very thin crépon instead of grenadine, as crépon will be muc 
worn this winter. See the knitted cape described in the fancy-work 
article on page 784 in this number, 

Miiprep.—Have the waist of a black brocade dinner gown trimmed 
with white Venise gui lace and white chiffon. Have a soft chiffon 
vest with lace revers that extend over the sleeves as epaulettes. White 
lace will be very becoming to a lady of fifty years. 

L. E. P.—A water-proo! dress for a gir! of sixteen should have a 
round waist with three box-pleats laid down the front and in the back. 
The fall straight skirt should almost reach the ankles. A jacket is more 
girlish with such a dress, She should part her hair in the middle and 
wear looped braids, One waist is enongh for the red veiling dress. Make 
it a blouse shirred around below collar and at the belt, and hooked in the 
back. Have sleeves of a single i to the elbow, and use satin ribbon 
for braces, collar, and belt. A Liberty satin waist made in the same 
simple way would be suitable for her. 

Jann.— x pray or manve faced-cloth for a large circular wrap like 
that illastrated in Bazan of last Make a pleated collet and velvet 
collar. It will answer your purpose of wearing over evening dreascs and 
on the cars also. 

Lovise.—Get black mohair or al for a petticoat. Cut it with a 
gored front and a gored side breadth with straight back. Make it abont 
two yards and a half wide, and trim with a ruffle of the same or of silk. 
Get some plaid velvet for a collar and belt to brighten up your green 
yw nag Make it with a round waist in box-pleats, large sleeves, and 

rt. 

A Sussontern.—The Pattern-sheet Supplement appears only twice a 
month. For your little girl of four years get a brown or bine wool canvas 
dress, and make with a round waist shirred at neck and belt, with collar 
and belt of velvet. Have mutton-leg sleeves, and a full ekirt reaching 

ust below the knee. Her cloak of red or biue cloth should be longer 

her dress. Make it full, with a litue cape edged with black or gray 
fur and a fur collar, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY-WORK, 


BY M. ©. HUNGERFORD, 


\ MONG th velties in women's handiwork the faithful 
d chronicles should not omit mention of some portiéres 
which have been made for a club whose members do not 
have to study economy in a painfully prominent manner, 
[The material composing these portiéres is black pine- 


ipple cloth. Although almost lacelike in its transparency, 
the thread of the texture is so strong that very heavy deco- 
ration can be added to it if desired In this case the weight 

rather in effect than in reality. The whole curtain is cov 


ered with the painted representation of a climbing vine, 
with abundant leafage and no scarcity of exquisitely natural 
roses When the curtain hangs against either natural or 
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wrtificial light, the delicate black material becomes almost 





Fig. 3.—Backx or CLora Princesse Gown, Fic. 2 





Fig. 1.—Lone Fur-trimmep Coat. 
For description see patieru-sheet Suppl, 
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Figs. 1-3.—Vests ror Tartor Gowns. 
For pattern and description see No. X. ou pattern-sheet Supplement, 





Fig. 2.—Ciora Gown iv Princesse Stvte.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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invisible, and a beautiful screen of leaf and flower is all the 
eye discovers except upon closer scrutiny. In painting 
upon pineapple gauze the same method would have to be 
observed as in painting upon bolting-cloth. The colors 
would have to be thick enough to prevent their spreading, 
and blotting-paper would have to be laid under the fabric to 
absorb any excess of fluidity. 

The fancy- work emporiums have but little novelty to 
show their customers this autumn, except in the increased 
perfection of the patterns drawn for embroidery. Needle- 
work has become so artistic in execution that fastidious 
workers do not care to expend time and labor upon the 
patterns which are found already stamped on linen articles, 
and which are often crude and commonplace. Many of the 
leading fancy-work dealers employ special artists, and the 
purchaser may secure, if she wishes to do so, designs that 
will not be duplicated for other customers. Possibly we 
may return to the customs which made Raphael consider it 





Brawep CLoru JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


no loss of dignity to draw cartoons to be 
followed in embroidery. 

In making a lunch cloth of the exact 
size of the table, with nothing to fall over 
the edge, an ambitious worker has had a 
design drawn above the wide hem-stitch- 
ed hem—a design which carries out the 
idea of ‘‘ first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear,” of the Scripture 
phrase, which, possibly, I have not quoted 
accurately. The sides were all different, 
and all representing the varied stages of 
growth in grain, the name corn being 
generically applied to several species of 
grain. The embroidery, which was very 
beautiful, was all in shades of green. 

A pretty piece for the centre of a dinner 
table is made of plain satin damask in a 
long narrow oval shape. The edge is but- 
ton-holed with white silk in a chain of in- 
terlacing rings. Strawberries, with fruit, 
leaf, and blossom, all worked with wi.iie 
silk in smooth satin stitch, are scattered 
over the damask without any regularity of 
arrangement, 

There are now so many odd and pretty 
Japanese matcrials in market, to say no- 
thing of the famous Liberty fabrics, that 
persons without the time or disposition for 
embroidering may create some very d°co- 
rative effects without much trouble. ‘The 
elegantly wrought Japanese squares, ‘ith 
the gold birds and other devices tha’ cis- 
tinguish them, will make sumptuous cuvers 
for sofa pillows. The cost will be small 
too, for whether because of an over-supply, 
or on account of the financial depression 
which exists in all trades, the squares 
which once brought from ten to twenty 
dollars are now selling at from three to ten 
dollars on the bargain counters. I have 
seen a pillow with a black satin square on 
one side, with a gorgeous big dragon work- 
ed in gold on it, and the other side cov- 
ered with plain gold-colored satin. All 
around the edge of the pillow was a dou- 
ble gathered frill of the two colors re- 
versed. 

A large sofa cushion for a semi-invalid’s 
lounge is shown in one of the Woman’s 
Exchanges. It is covered on both sides 
with heavy gray lineu, and supplied on one 
side with a number of flat pockets, decora- 
ted with single rows of brier stitch done 
with gray embroidery silk. Each pocket 
has its use signified by a word worked in 
small script with black silk. The other 
side of the cushion has a long pocket occu- 
pying half its space. This is probably in- 
tended for a sort of catch-all, and must 
make a convenient gathering-place for the 
many smal] objects that accumulate about 
& person who cannot move about the room 
in the constant putting to rights that most 
of us find needful. 

A pretty bit of faney- work for a person 
who dreads large undertakings is one of 
the little linen bureau trays that are par- 
ticularly well adapted for summer use, as 
they can be carried in a trunk without pos- 
sibility of any damage that a laundress 
cannot repair. They are made of two 
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thicknesses of white or gray linen, of the 
size, when doubled, of a sheet of com- 
mercial note-paper. The edges are 
turned up three-quarters of an inch all 
around, and a three-quarter-inch square 
is cut out of each corner. The straight 
edges left from cutting out the square 
are pierced with eyelets, and a tiny rib- 
bon passed through to tie them together, 
and thus hold the turned-up sides in 
position. A small scallop is worked all 
around the edge of the tray, and small 
blossoms are embroidered in colors upon 
the flat surface. If in washing the tray 
it is well starched, it will keep its shape 
for a long time. Of course it can be 
made in a larger size, but the sides must 
be shallow in any case, or they will not 
stand upright 

any persons whose eyes are not suf- 
ficiently strong to allow them to em- 
broider, turn to fancy knitting as a re- 
source in idle moments. It is quite an 
enviable accomplishment, because it is 
not a heavy tax upon the attention, and 
yet is an agreeable pastime. There isa 
very useful knitted shoulder-cape, which 
conforms to modern fashions in having a 
yoke, upon which is gathered a ruffle 
deep enough and full enough to go over 
the full sleeves and stiffened revers of 
the dress without difficulty. The mate- 
rial is starlight or Germantown wool 
Slender wooden or bone needles are 
used, and the work is a variety of what 
some persons call railroad stitch. To 
make the upper part or yoke, cast on 
thirty-two stitches. For the first row 
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Tatton Gown with Coat-Bopice. 
Por diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No, XII. on 
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1.—Coat For Grri FROM 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD 


FROM 11 To 18 YEARS OLD.—([See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet 


pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. 





View or Jacket, Fic. 3, Pacer 776, 
with Fur CaPEe 


knit eight plain, put the thread over, narrow, 
knit seven, thread over, narrow, knit seven, 
thread over, narrow, knit four. For the 
next row knit five, purl one, knit e'ght, purl 
one, knit eight, puri one, knit eight. 

These two rows are repeated till the piece 
is long enough to go around the shoulders 
like a yoke. - Begin then at the edge that 
has the narrowest rib and knit across, drop- 
ping the first two stitches, then knit seven, 
drop one, knit eight, drop one, knit four. 
Ravel each dropped stitch through to the 
other end of the strip. Turn and loosely 
bind off every stitch across the end, drawing 
out a long loop stitch against each dropped 
stitch 

The loose or fringed edge of the strip is 
the upper part, and to fit it to the neck a 
ribbon or cord should be run through the 
open row of stitches just below the loops, 
and held in place by tacking down with a 
few stitches taken with sewing-silk on the 
wrong side. The ruffle, of the same depth 
as the yoke, or deeper if desired, is knitted 
in the same manner. It must be made much 
longer than the first strip to allow for gath- 
ering. After it is finished and ravelled it 
must be sewed loosely, like a flounce, upon 
the lower part of the yoke, leaving the loop- 
ed edge to stand up for a heading. Eigh- 
teen additional stitches in casting on stitch- 
es for the ruffle will make the cape deep 
enough, with the same yoke, to reach nearly 
to the waist. The directions given only 


- 
785 





Fig. 3—Bacxk or Grru’s 
Frock, Fre. 2, wrrnovutr 


Fig. 2.—Frock wire Piam BiLovuse ror Gren 





make a short cape 
that falls just be- 
low the shoulder- 
blades. Wide rib- 
bon strings at the 
neck may be left 
to tie together in 
a bow, or a large 
hook and eye may 
be sewed on be 
hind them, con- 
cealed by the 
looping of a made 
up bow or rosette 
on each side. 

A pretty little 
desk convenience 
is made by neatly 
covering a tin box 
with bronze mo 
rocco, and lining 
it witlr silk of the 
same color.. The box should be large 
enough to hold postal cards and still 
leave room fora partition across one end 
to accommodate postage-stamps. The 
cover when lifted shows ribbon straps, 
under which can be slipped special-de- 
livery stamps, of which a small supply is 
generally enough. The pieces forming 
the box can be cut by a tinman. Du 
plicate pieces of card-board are then cut 
and covered with silk for the lining 
The leather, touched slightly in severai 
places with glue, as basting-stitches are 
impossible, is fitted closely to the tin, 
and the edges of silk and leather cover 
ed pieces are overhanded together. The 


JACKET. 
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Tatton Gown witrn Vest anp Warrer Jacket. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





cover is secured to the box by little but- 
ton-holed bars worked in brown silk. On 
the front edge is a button-holed loop to slip 
over a flat button sewed upon the front piece 
of leather before it is put over the tin. It 
would be possible to ornament the leather 
by embroidering an edge pattern in a single 
color upon it before making up, but the box 
without any such addition is sufficiently at 
tractive, 

Another pretty postal-card case is made 
like a card-case, with two stiff covers that 
open either way, back or front, by an ar- 


rangement of crossed ribbon straps. The | 


covers of stiff card-board are lined with silk 
of some light shade, and covered on the out- 
side with fine white linen. One cover imi- 
tates the back of a letter, the post mark being 
done with black silk in outline stitch, the 


address in the same way, aud the posiage- | 


stamp in satin stitch with red silk. The 
other cover represents the back of the en- 
velope, the flap being defined with a line of 
black 


HOW TO REPAIR A SHIRT. 


\ TITH a despairing sigh, I threw aside the 

half-dozen shirts, with their worn bo- 
soms, their rough collar- bands and frayed 
wristbands, although the muslin was per- 


tl ole Blur ) -] iffie | ‘ 
fectly whol I shrank from the difficult | the most interesting ones he had ever worn, 


task of replacing the old bosoms with new 
ones, the price of a bosom being about half 
the value of a shirt 

As I was about to consign them to the box 
which contained clothing for the poor, it 
suddenly came over me liow very poor I was, 
that worn-out linen should threaten to rob 
me of my sleep and fill many of my waking 
hours with such disturbing thoughts. §o, 
with another sigh—of acceptance of my lot 
—and a feeling that I ought to be more 
grateful for the love of such a man, and ac 
cordingly glad of the privilege to even mend 
his linen, I gathered up the shirts again 
more tenderly perhaps than they had been 
laid down. I buried my fretfulness and 
resorted to devices, which enlarged as the 
work went ov, until | found myself thorough- 
ly interested if not entertained 

The shirts were washed for the purpose 





of removing every vestige of starch, then | 


ironed smoothly A different course was 


followed with each one, according to its need | 


of repairs. If the neckband was worn be- 


yond repair, it was ripped off, and a pattern | 


taken from it; this was a very careful piece 
of work, for almost everything depends upon 
the size and shape of the neckband. 

Then, instead of removing the old bo- 
som, which was entirely whole around its 
outer edge, there was cut a shield-shaped 
piece of linen to reach down as low as the 
vest opening, and correspondingly wide, the 
curve at the neck being carefully followed, 
allowance being made for the pleat in front. 
This was laid over the old bosom, copying 
the pleat by pressing the new linen under 
folds of the old pleat. After basting, the 
whole thing was stitched with exceeding 
nicely Here was a new bosom, and not 


one-quarter the time or the material con- | 


sumed as in the old way 

In case the button-holes of the neckband 
were whole, and the band simp!y worn at its 
edge, it was loosened ouly in front, where 
the new linen of the bosom was to be placed, 
then restitched, and its upper edge bound 
with a fine linen tape 

Wristbands in the same condition were 
smoothly trimmed off and similarly treated, 
except that a very much wider braid was 
used, which, instead of following the rounded 
ends, was finished off straight, a generous 
turn-in being allowed,so as to make the 
corners sufficiently thick. Where new wrist- 


bands are needed it is better to cut off the | 


old oves, thus affording «a fresh place for | 


the gathers. Muslin was used for both 
neck and wristband. The back yokes were 
strengthened by a narrow tape stitched 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been weed for over fifty years by millions of 
Mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enccese. It seothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and le the best remedy for 
Giarrhen Sold by druggists in every part of the 


world. Twenty tive cents a bottle, [Ade.)} 





ADV ERTISEMEN'TS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


‘ are used in the 
ee preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 








SP Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a@ cup. 
it is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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across their loweredge. If their linings 
looked weak, a new one of cambric was 
stitched over the old. 

One pair of sleeves, which was a little 
thin about their lower edge, were re-enforced 
after the wristband was removed by a strip 
of very light-weight muslin of the required 
depth. Another suspicious-looking pair was 
cut off at the elbow and pieced down with 
the same muslin, the join made by a wide 
flat fell, which certainly looked no worse than 
the tuck, so often a necessity. Should one 
not be an adept at making button-holes, there 
are women in every neighborhood who would 
be glad to do the work at two cents apiece. 

After they were all completed, I had a 
little uncertainty as to whether such im- 
mensely repaired linen would be appreciated 
I sent them to a laundry, for I wanted them 
to look their very best on their first appear- 
ance. 

I was more than gratified; for I watched 
my husband closely, and at first he thought 
they were a new half-dozen shirts. The re- 
enforced bosoms especially took his eye, and 
he asked, ‘‘Is this a new style?” I faintly 
auswered that it was, and becoming bolder 
as I saw it was not condemned, added that 
it was mystyle. He then congratulated him- 
self on being able to wear “‘ the latest thing 
out.” And later, when he said that these 
shirts were not only satisfactory, but were 


I was fully repaid for my labor. 


TOKENS. 


4% were coins struck in the reign of 
Queen Bess, in the cities of Oxford, 
Bristol, and Worcester, and also by private 
persons, which were put into circulation, 
and upon being returned the issuer gave 
the value of them in current money. 
Elsewhere we read that tokens were the 
copper coin of England from 1648 to 1672. 
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SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 


WE call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
SILVER to our “LA REINE” 
PATTERN illustrated here, and + 


which we furnish in all < 
the regular and special 









pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 





















Ts GOWN is interlined with FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, which accounts for its neat- 
ness of fit. It is an ideal hygienic interlining and 
should be used by all women for warmth in 
waists and jackets, and in preference to crino- 
line or hair cloth for puff ves and skirt lin- 
ings. Mrs, Jenness Miller recommends it and 
writes: “I consider it superior to anything I 
know of for the purpose.” For sale in the lining 
departments of leading dry goods stores. 









WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 


CHICAGO: . 
PHILADELPHIA : 925 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK: 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON,MASS. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


‘DR: 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 








'A Cup of | 
| Beef Tea 


| can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


|| There's only one genuine 
|| kind, and that you can 
|| know by this signature in 
| blue on every jar: 


fhe cheapest, 
purest, and best 














= FINE 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 





Grade Mark 


= eRe 
* ) 43 Maiden Lane. . 


- 34 Washington St. 





Sterling. 





required 
with a 
MANCLE 


Does the work by 
cold pressure. 











and spotless. 
Saves expense of Fuel, half the time, 
and two-thirds the work. Shouid be 
in every home. 
Every Machine Guaranteed, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. | 
YOUR NAME can Be 
WOVEN erase ee ates Red or 


For Household Linen, Blankets, Hosiery, etc. 

Far Superior te Marking-Ink 

Exact (v i rT) 6 doz. for $1.50 

Size ~? 12 doz. for $2.50 
Made also in Writing and Printing Styles. 

ORDER THROUGH ANY DRY-GOODS STORE 

send New IIlustrated Pattern Book 


(Containing woven samples of material), free by mail. Address 




























J. & J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST., N. Y. 


(Please Mention Harper's pasar.) 


786 
















Prices $75,00 to $135.00 


. Vor. XXVIL, No. 8. 


What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


‘THE HOLMES CO. 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S | 


High - Grade 


UNION UNDER-GARMENTS, 
Equestrian Tights. 


GUARANTEED. 


Send Two-Cent Stamp | 
for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Samples. 


WA Retail Dept.49 Temple Pl. ) soston, 
Factory, 109 Kingston St. | ™ASS- 























PEMINatoe TOLEG 


ARE THE BEST IN 
Design, Material, 


Workmanship, and Finish 





Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett 


“clincher” or Palmer tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms Company 





313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the KLemington Fire Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 


TRILBY 


BY 
GEORGE DU lMAURIER 


Author of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.”’ 


With 120 Illustrations by the 
' Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


A charming story told with ex- 
quisite grace and tenderness.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

The best fiction of the older school 
that the magazines have permitted 


' the public to enjoy for a long while. 





—wN. Y. Evening Post. 

‘*Trilby”’ is, indeed, a masterpiece 
—a novel to read and re-read, and 
then to read again, discovering hith- 
erto unappreciated beauties with each 
successive reading.—Boston Beacon. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RGF” The above work is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 






























SEPTEMBER 29, 1891, 


For Baby’s Skin 





Cuticura Soap 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 





and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing se pimples, blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. Portes 
Dave anp C nem, Conp., Sole Props.. Boston, 
aa” “All About Baby’ ‘s Skin,’ 





B, Altman & Co. 


Have now on sale the latest PARISIAN 
DESIGNS for FALL, '94, in 


SILKS 


Including Rose Neigeux, Roseau 
and Broderie Damas, Carreau 
and Broderie Ottomans, Gros de 
Londres, Scintellante, etc., etc. 


DRESS GOODS 


ZIBELINES, GRIVELE 

POIS AND SOUFFLE CREPONS, 
GAUFFRES, ETRUSCANS, 
FANTAISIE CHIELE, Ete., Ete. 


ALSO, 

Extreme Novelties in High- 

Grade Black Dress Fabrics, 

Jet and Silk Passemen- 

teries and Fine Laces. 

18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 
NEW VORK 


pre 
9 2 
Const (6 (e Kk Co 


Fall Importations 


SILKS. 
Brocades, Moire Pointillee, Satin Mousseline. 
VELVETS. 
French and English Dress Goods. Crepons, Home- 
spuns, Covert Cloths, Plaids. 





COSTUIIES. 
Paris- Made Gowns, Suits, Evening Dresses. 
CLOTHS. 
Mev» » Fagiich, Irish, and Scotch Tweeds, Ladies’ 


LJ 
ner, Plain and Plaid Hacks Ladies’ Plain 
pa a Panes Costume Cloths. 


Capes, Sacques, Boas, Muffs, and Trimmings. 


ee KH 19th ste | 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dress and Habit Maker 
LATEST STYLES 
MODERATE PRICES 


Inspection solicited. 


210 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LONDON. PARIS. COWES. EDINBURGH. 
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” mailed free. 


EATIUS VATA UST ALS ES 








“This is so provoking ! 
Another binding 
gone to pieces. 
I told Mrs. 
Mantua to put 
on an 










* First 
Or for intermediate wear. Felt bri » , plai a cloth gel 
tri med wh with flat ide bow and quill+. Very stylish, be- Quality 
coming and not easily erusied or soiled—in all coiors, 
2.25, Bias 
No other store offers such a range of choice in 
children’s millinery or in anything else per- Velveteen 


taining to their outfitting, It is our sole spec- 


Skirt Binding, 

¥ she’s used a miser- 

able cheap one instead. I'll 

buy my own bindings after this,” 


Look for ‘S. H. & M.” First Quality on the 
label of every bolt you buy if you want the 
binding that outlasts the skirt. 


Accept no substitute. 


Send for new Fall Catalogue. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


Postage, |, ete. 





a BETTER 


1EBO 
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About Underwear 


FREE 


Your address on a postal will 
| @bring you our water-colored 
booklet on underwear for every- 
| @ body. 


8 Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 
vents colds—can’t irritate— 
can’t shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Affected by nothing— 
lasting forever. You can 
sew ’em on—do anything 
with ’em. Sold everywhere. 


EMMA AE ELAS 


Sample free on application—a dozen ts or 
2 ce ne a, uoy length, cut jus at i a] 
pe ant’ Janowitz, Sole Maker, 1.5 
rand Street, Now York, 
The Chautauqua College, a department of the Chautau- 
qua System, distinct from the Reading Circle, offers the 
| regular college curriculum or special college and prepara- 


‘A 
: 





| OW LADIES MAY OBTAIN A PERFECT-FITTING tory courses to students at home, by a system of corres- 
DRESS WAIST. Inetrnctions mailed free pondence with professors in leading colleges. Address 
Mia. I. J. Mounts, 413 6th Ave., Brook!yn, New York. | uffalo, N. Y 


John H. Daniels, Executive Secretary, 


O 
Beautiful Shades 
Of Light 


all about 50 shapes and 200 styles 
of exquisite silk lamp shades free 
for a stamp—A book of superb 
engravings. 


Boston Art Lamp SHape Co., 
Street, xear Washington Street, Boston. 


1 West 
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Perspiration simply can’t get through the 
Amolin Dress Shield— it is deodorant — it 


dries so quickly— it wears to old age. 


At ane reti nil steres—sample pair prepaid on receipt of price. Size 2, 20c.; size 3, 22c.; size 4, 25c.; size 
5, 29c.; size 6, 35c. Amolin Co., 125 aud 127 Worth St., New York. 















“THE STAY THAT STAYS mx 
Is THE CORALINE Stay >**°** | 


16 BREAK Put upin yard lengths the same as whalebone ; also in short lengths, muslin covered. Samplesct 
ANT for one dress, by mail, 25e. Sold everwhere." WARNER | BROS Ma . Makers, ew York end Chicago. | 














[DRIESTLEY'S 4 
SILK WARP “ oO 











| Extensive foreign 





Oriental Pillows 


add immeasurably to the comfort and 
artistic effect of any home. Our stock 
comprises everything in Pillows, finest 
down filled, for floor or divan. Turkish 
Bagdads, 30 inch, at 6.00, 7.00, and 
9.00; India Felts, fringed, 26 inch, 
at 4.25; Broussa Satin, gold embroid- 
ered, 22 inch (special), at 3.00; India 
Prints, 26 and 30 inch, at 3.50, 4.50, 
and 5.00; rare antique and modern 
gold embroidered Pillows, from 12.00 
upward. Mail orders filled promptly. 
Send for general catalogue. 


A. A.Vantine & Co. 


'* Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
= 877 & 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


Rippled Crepon 
The Autumn Novelty. 





purchases of 


| this new fabric have just been 


landed and are now ready. 

These are in high satin finish, very 
lustrous, woven in double thick- 
ness, the richest wool-and-silk fab- 


ric ever made for Fall and Winter. 


Genuine Scotch Suitings, dashed 
and knotted with bright silk; 


| these possess the highest style and 
| wearing qualities. 


he Shicldof Shicldom: 





One case of the latest Paris crea- 
tion—Wild-boar Cloth. 

Our Cloth Department is now 
located on the main floor for the 
convenience of the ladies’ tailor- 
ing trade. 

Broad Cloths, Covert Cloths, 
Tweeds and Cassimeres in in- 
creased variety. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
| Largest Hair Cloth Manufacturers in the World. 


| Hair Cloth Crinoline 


Nothing Suitable can be Substituted. 
Proven by its Increased Demand. 


Light Weight. Me- Grey, Black, White 
GOODS OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
See that Weft is Genuine Horse Hair. 


| Ask Dealers for OURS and accept no other. 








CHICAGO 
WAIST 


ror $1.00 





Style 











or clasp front. 


GACE-DOWNS Co. 
265 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


sy 














tvs Ch aM | SALM CURES, 


Ht AY- FEVER 











EXTRACTS FROM A GIRL'S 





LETTER FROM VENICE. 


AND WHAT HAS STRUCK ME AS PARTICULARLY SINGULAR If THE VERY LARGE NUM 


BER OF BARBER SUOPS IN THIS CITY 


MAUDE THE FIANCER. AN IDYL OF 
HARD TIMES. 

You told me that yen loved me,” he whispered, 

now, what do Pfind ?” 





fam! re. Badworthy,” Maude Athel- 

ay | ng reeif up to her full height 
that e found anyt ng t ie certainly not 

wk if o had found that, you would not be here 
Sarcaat he hissed, “and from those lips that I 
Did | ae to liken them unto rubies?” she re- 

D I \ wer me A 
bh plied, meek ‘I]t was the spontaneous 
| 4 1y heart to the woman I loved,” he add- 
J overing himeelf by an effort that cost him mach 
\ te i llence of the night 

Sponta r of the heart!” she re- 
’ “ y do you pretend to under- 
nan that she muet be content 
sponta ng of the heart ?.... Let 
t yO : rold Budworthy, that while 
spontaneous ontpourings of the heart may suffice for 
some women, they » not eanffice for me I want 


some spontaneons outpourings of the heart, but I 


‘ not ve on them. Al 


wional spontaneous 







some indication on 
ng to support me in 


Yea—to wit she retorted ‘If yon can parse 

y ean see at a glance that to with is an expression 
w ‘ n you in your writing can vee with correct- 
ness and impunity; nay, even your former fanedée, Mies 
Per sof Salem, Massachusetts, must admit that col- 
t le correct I make no pretence to be liter- 

ry. and w ? Because I wish to be original, and in 


these fallemwlays the woman who does not write is 
unique. ZF, Harold Badworthy, am that woman.” 

The proad girl walked to the window and gazed out 
into the night that Budworthy might.not, see the tear 
which had sprung into her eye Prete she stood, her 
imperial figure standing out In thé pale silver light of 
the moor ke a baee-relief—his love; the centre of his 
hepes and his affections; the we@man who approxi- 
mated more nearly than any othef woman to whom he 
had ever been engaged, ble ideal of womanhood, 
and who through a temporary, as he fondly hoped, 


misunderstanding was like to elade him, and become 
the bride of one of a dozen other admirers 
In a moment she returned to his side 


What were we saying 2"! she asked. 

“ You were discussing Lindley Murray,” he replied, 
coldly. 

She shrugged her shoulders scornfally “Tam not 
acquainted with Lindley Murray,” she said. “Why do 
yon deliberately falsify, Harold? I never knew but 
one Murray, and his name was George E." 

Badworthy had a retort ready, but, wisely, he de- 
clined to give it utterance. He realized as few men do 
that the unuttered retort is often best. 

“ Cease yohr jealousies,” she continued, “ and come 
down to business. Yon say yon have found some- 
thing. What-is it that- you have found?” 

“That the woman of my heart is false as she is fair. 
You told me that you loved me, and yet you are now 
at this moment engaged to twelve other men.” 

** Arid you blanie me'for that?” she cried, her face 
growing white with surprise. “‘ Me?” 

“And- whom, pray, should I blame?” he asked, 
coolly. “The McKinley bill?” 

“T will tell yon whom—the men who are responsible 
for these times, Harold Budworthy. They are whom 
W hat was a fiancé in the olden time? He was aman who 
gave first his lové to woman ; then he gave her an occa- 
sional carriage-ride, then he sent her flowers, then bon- 
bons, then a trinket or two, then he would take her toa 
matinée ; and in return she gave her whole heart ; but 
to-day—to~lay—what is a loving woman forced to do 
to get her riglite as a Aaneéef She has to divide her 
affeetions up; Harold Badworthy, among many. That 
is what I have done, and if I am engaged to Hender- 
son Loring, it is becanse he takes me to drive; if to 
Robert Windamere, it is because he sends me bon- 
bone; if to Warrington Richards, it is because he takes 
me to matinées, and so on. You—you can afford to 
give me only love. Well, so be it, but when you chide 
ne because in an effort to get those things to which a 
fancée is eutitied I promise to marry a dozen others, 
then I resent your words. When you can take care 
of a fiancée and protect. ber in’all her rights, she 
should be wholly yours, bat not until then ou have 
your explanation—now leave me." 

And throwing herself upon the sandy beach, Maude 
sobbed herself to sleep, while Harold walked sadly 
away 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Sixteen more chapters of this sto- 
ry, telling how Bodworthy went out to Australia and 
made a fortune large enough to satisfy the most rapa- 
cious fiancée, will be written as they are called for, and 
sent under cover to applicants. Every request for an 


additional chapter rtiust be accotnpanied. by a one 
dollar bill, not necessarily for publication, but as a 
peemeesy of good faith. climax of the story will 

altered to suit readers on payment of an additional 
fee of $8 per alteration.) 


——__—_. 


“ Parker uses a great deal of cologne, it seems to me. 
Awful bad form!” said Hawkins. 
“It would be in you,” said Hicks, “ but it's family 
pride with Parker. _ He comes of old colognial stock.” 
— ea 


Mr. Tuorrrr. “I told you that Cholly's attentions 
to Emily Brown would never amount to anything.” 

Mus. Tuorren. “ Well, you were wrong again; they 
frightened Dick Faster into proposing at last, and 
Emily has accepted him.” 


—_—_—_———— 


I think my boy is going to be a great mathema- 
tician,” said Lemonby. “He's wonderful at it. He 
can multiply five by three and make twenty ont of it 
every time. 1 don't. see how he does it, but itseems as 
simple as can be to him.” 


—_~.——_—_ 


Tuorres. “I any, old man, I met a very pleasant 
relative of yours in the mountains this year. He was 
very kifd too, and lent me ten dollars when I was par- 
ticularly hard up.” 

Faster (sadly). “I'm afraid you're mistaken. I 
haven't got any such relative.” 

a 

“ Those life-savers at String Beach forced Harkaway 
into bankruptcy." 

“They did? Why, how?” 

“He'd spent all he had at the hotel, and then tried 
to drown himeelf. The life-eavers rescued him, and 
Harkaway bad to make an assignment.” 


——- >. 


Jorkins, in writing to a friend, desiring to say that 
Mrs. Jorkins was suffering from the ague, wrote that 
she was afflicted with the “argue.” he friend, who 
had met Mra, Jorkins, speaking of it later, said that 
he didn't doubt it; that she had argued with him and 
given him a chill. 





LOVE'S SUBTERFUGE. 


I was sitting ont in front of the tavern in. the West 
Virginia mountain town where [ made m. 
ters one summer when a lank mountaineer, « 
twenty years old, rode up on a mule and greeted me 
Whe name, although I could not exactly place him. 

e dismounted, and coming to where t cen, he sat 
down quite close to me. 

“Colonel,” he suid, in a low, cautious tone, “you 
kin reepeck a man's feelin's, cain't yer?” 

“TI think I can, if | know what they are,” I answer- 
ed, slightly uncertain as to what was expected of me. 

* Well, I'm in this sort of a fix,” he proceeded, very 
confidentially, after giving a hitch to the box he was 
sitting on. “I’ve been guin’ ter see old man Mulline’s 
gal Susan, an’ she’s tnck to me like a wet kitten te 
a hot brick, but she kinder hankers atter money.” 

“Most women do,” I ventured. 

“TI reckon yer more’n half right,” he admitted, with 
asigh. “Auyhow Susan tol’ me to-day I wuz too 

re, an’ when I disputed the pint she said ez how 

didn't have a cent ter my name, an’ when 1 tol her 

she didn’t know what she was talkin’ about, she up an’ 

said, she did, that ef 1 could show her seven dollars 

she'd nab me in two shakes nv a lamb's tail. Then 

, 1 did, ez hOWT'd have to go home after bit, an’ 

I come ter you. You gi’ me the money, an’ hol’ that 
mule fer hit tell Lgit back yer agin, won't yer ?”’ 

The proposition seemed fair enongh, for the young 
man was — and very earnest, so I held the mule, 
and he went away on fvot, holding the seven dollara. 
While he was gone I got to thinking, and when he 
came back I lay for him. 

“Did you get her?” I asked, as I returned the 
seven dollars to my pocket 

“In course I did,” he replied, triamphantly, “fer 
Suean’s a gal uv ber word.” 

* By-the-way,” I asked, as he mounted the mule, 
“why did you come to me for the money? The mule 
was worth a good deal more than seven dollars, Why 
didn't you call the young lady's attention to that 7” 

He winked slyly as he dug his heels into the male's 
riba. 

“'Caze, Colonel,” he laughed, “Susan knewed hit 
warn’t my mule.” 

Then, us he rode away merrily towards Susan's, I 
pondered profoundly on what a queer little cuss 
Cupid is. Wit J. Lampton, 
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NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


Mies Rosebud, “Tuls 18 MY FIRST SEASON, AND MAMMa says I MAY GET MARKHIECD IF I 


WANT TO." 


Misa Oldun, “SHELL SAY MCRE THAN THAT AFTER THIS YEAR 





Mra. 


THE BIDDLEBY FAMILY ON BOSTON COMMON. 


Mra. Biddleby. “ WHAT'S THAT GOLD DOME UP THERE, FATHER 7” 
Mr. — “THAT'S ON THE State House WHERE THE LEGISLATURE sets.” 


Bidd 


. “Ou, InDEeD, 1 s'POSE THEY PUT THE GOLD SO FAR UP 89's THE LEGISLATORS CAN'T REACH IT.” 






































SUPPLEMENT 


BADAJOS, 1812. 
See illustration on double page. 


[yee as we all know, is a province 
of.Spain, and its capital, bearing the 
same name, is a strongly fortified city, not 
far from the frontier which separates Spain 
from Portugal. Standing on the left bank 
of the Guadiana, with walls and bastions, 
moat and outworks, and on the height, beau- 
tiful and picturesque, the ruins of a Moorish 
castle, the place is an object of much in- 
terest to tourists, while to the student it is 
full of historic suggestion. Badajos was 
originally a great stronghold of the Moors, 
from whom it was wrested in 1235 by AI- 
phonso 1X. That siege was only one of 
many which the little city has dauntlessly 
sustained, its position and its defences alike 
making it a disputed point in times of war. 

Our picture represents a scene in its latest 
siege, when in 1812 the British troops, under 
Wellington, stormed it fiercely, and carried 
the place, with frightful loss. Theartist has 
chosen an intense and thrilling moment, 
when, in the first joy of victory, the great 
commander is saddened at the price paid 
for success. Nothing is at once more strik- 
ing and more — than the picture of a 
battle, and painters love to show the con- 
tests in such a situation; the exultation of 
the triumphant survivors, the pallor of the 
corpses strewing the field, the agony of the 
wounded and dying, and, far off, the perfect 
indifference of nature, the landscape undis- 
turbed by all the flood and riot of human 
passion, the sun shining as brightly as if 


there were no death and no sorrow beneath | 


its rays. 


when the war-drums will throb no longer 
and the battle-flags will be furled. 


GRAPES AND PEARS. 


\ HILE grapes and pears are at their best 

when they are fresh and uncooked, 
they also possess high value as conserves. 
The grape, in the form of jelly or catsup, or 


put up as spiced grapes, is second only to the | 


currant as an accompaniment to meat and 
game. 
flavor, lacks the zest that is needed for a 
sauce, but when preserved or pickled is a 
worthy addition to the housekeeper’s store- 
closet. 

Green-grape Jelly.—For this purpose the 
ordinary wild or fox grapes are excellent. 
The only drawback connected with making 
green-grape jelly is the quantity of sugar 
that is demanded to render it eatable. If 
the grapes are gathered in midsummer, be- 
fore they have begun to turn, the jelly will 
be a clear green, but later, when the first 
bloom makes its appearance, a beautiful pink 
jelly may be obtained from this fruit. 

he grapes should be stripped from their 
stems, and put in a wide-mouthed stone jar 
set in an outer vessel of boiling water. Af- 
ter the grapes begin to soften, they should 
be stirred from time to time with a wooden 
paddle or spoon. When they are thoroughly 
crushed and broken—a process that may 
require three or four hours—they may be 
turned, a small quantity at a time, into a jel- 
ly-bag. To have the juice perfectly clear, 
they should be allowed to drip, but the bag 
should not be squeezed. After all the juice 
that will has dripped from the fruit, the pulp 
may be squeezed into a second vessel, and 
the juice thus secured made into a second 
quality of jelly that will do for cake, etc. 

The juice should be measured, and to 
every pint of this a pound and a half of 
sugar should be allowed. The juice should 
then be returned to the fire, and while it 
boils, the sugar may be heated in the oven. 

(Continued on page 792.) 


Such a picture makes us long for | 
the day which beckons us in the distance, | 


The pear, having « less pronounced | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| ee EVERY Receipt that calls for baking 
powder, use the “ Royal.” It will make 


the food lighter, sweeter, of finer flavor, more 
digestible, and wholesome. 


“We recommend the Royal Baking Powder as su- 
perior to all others.”— Unzted Cooks and Pastry Cooks’ 
Association of the United States. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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for the little ones, always relished, and very ° Ld 
economical, is a bowl of broth made of rm rs 
©) FORTIFIES e 
$|____NOURISHES Body and}@ 
STIMULATES 

| Extract * BEEF $| REFRESHES Brain . 
| TLE @| indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. e 
| with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use % teaspoon- cc CRP SE SREP RED 00D COUNERE a 
| ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared e Sent Free AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. e 

over an oil stove or gas jet. e ’ Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” e and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. ? 
which is to be had for the asking. Send name and - sd 
addres én 0 peatal to @ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yoru. 1@ @ 
i HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 

Armour & Company, Chicago. | THE UNIVERSAL PERE UMS, nee 








Packer’s Tar Soap 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the § School children, ladies shopping, business men, 
bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from ) and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling { them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and ‘ cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 
healing qualities of Packer’s Tar Soap make it 2 constant protection. Bathing with it is most 
truly valuable. ( refreshing when fatigued. 


.. Is a Pleasufe to Use .’. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C? 
“rane? 


On White China. 


sland 
STimoges , 


On Decorated China, 


Qa 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 








FORK CLOTHES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMGLE CO., CIN’TL 














Fee ene en pe eee, \ 


The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 


brown color. 


Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 
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MUNN OOO 
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A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 
Franco-American Food Company, 

Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 
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Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “®t Bleach” is 
on the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St, N. Y. 














“Brown as { 
a Berry” 


is the way the ladies will look 
when they return from the moun- 
tains or sea-shore. 


iris NOT BECOMING. 


How much nicer is a fair, clear, 
smooth complexion, free from all 
freckles, tan,sunburn,and blotches? 


LABLACHE 


FACE POWDER 


quickly removes all blemish and 
gloss from the skin. It is invisible 
to the eye, contains no carbolic 
odor, but is’ pleasingly perfumed 
and perfectly harmless. 


ASK DRUGGIST, 
OR BY MAIL, 
60 CENTS. 


French Perfumer, 
34 West St., Boston. 





BEN. LEVY & CO., 








A Perfect Complexion 


MRS. GRAHAM'S Cucumber end 
Elder Flower 


it eg Aye 8 mentees 


a Gad <ese 
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months. 
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READING CIRCLE. 


C «A Acinite course in English History C 
L. Europe in the XIX. Century L 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading, 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
Se Keep abreast of the times. 


ffers lete and h 
Sts Seneas ntlied casa stl. = 
John H. Vincent, Dept. 85, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HOW YOU DO 
tT AMO PAY FREIGHT. 
oak Em 











FREE “mom and send to-day for pam Fa large = 
testimonials Fi 





free 

x and G of the World’s Fair, 
G. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Which shall it be? The easiest and 
best way to learn to play correctly 
— leads) is by means of the 
utler system of playing Whist with 
four extra cards in each pack. En. 
dorsed by the highest Whist anthor- 


Bumble- ities. Ask your dealer for them 
or send for sample pack, with fuil Lg 
directions ; postpaid, 50 cents. F 
puppy? THE AMERICAN WHIST PACK CO., 
446 Powers Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
The great English remedy. A palliative for Coughs 
and Colds. A 2-tb. package sent free by express to 
any part of the U. 8. for §1, by the j 
GARDINER-LUCAS CO., 284 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 











Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 
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(Continued from page 789.) 

When the juice has been boiled twenty min 
utes the hot sugar may be added. After 
this the jelly should come to a hard boil, and 
may then be removed from the fire and 
turned into glasses while boiling hot. 

Ripe Chrape Jelly 
with green-grape jelly, but use only a pound 
of sugar to a pint of juice. Wild or tart 
grapes are best for this purpose, and jelly 
made from catawba grapes is especially 
pleasing both to eye and palate. 

Grape Cateup.—Six pounds grape pulp. 
Prepare this by stemming the grapes, put 
ting them over the fire with a little water, 
and cooking until so tender that the pulp can 
be rubbed through a sieve, leaving the seeds | 
and skins behind. To the pulp thus ob 
tained, add 2 pounds of brown sugar, 1 pint | 
of vinegar, 1 table-spoonful each of ground 
cinnamon, mace, cloves, allspice, and white 
pepper, and a teaspoonful of salt. Put all 
together over the fire, stew until thick, stir- 
ring constantly to prevent burning, and bot- 
tle 


—Proceed with this as | 





Grape Marmalade.—Cook the grapes as 
for jelly or catsup, and when very tender 
rub through a sieve, rejecting the seeds. 
Measure the pulp, and to every pint allow | 
half a pound of sugar. Put both over the 
fire and boil for half an hour, stirring con 
stantly. Put up in small jars or glasses. 

Spiced Grapes.—Prepare grape pulp, as in 
preceding receipis. To 6 pounds of the pulp 
allow 8 pounds of sugar, 1 table-spoonful cin- 
namon, 1 dessert-spoonful each of cloves, all- 
spice, and grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful pep 
per, and teaspoonful salt, 2 quarts of vin- 
egar. Cook all together, stirring constant 
ly, until it is the consistency of catsup; bot 
tle und seal 

Pickled Pears.—For pickling choose small 
firm pears, rather under than overripe. Peel 
them smoothly, and to 7 pounds of the fruit 
allow 4 pounds of white sugar. Put fruit | 
and sugar in the preserving-kettle in alter 
nate layers, and bring slowly toa boil. When | 
this point is reached add 1 pint of good 
cider-vinegar, 1 table-spoonful stick cinna 
mon broken into small pieces, 1 teaspoon 
ful whole cloves, and 1 table-spoonful whole 
mace. Boil five minutes, take out the fruit | 
and spread it to cool, while the syrup is 
boiled down until it is thick. Put the fruit 
into glass jars, and pour the boiling syrup 
over it 

Preserved Pears.—Peel firm peara, leaving 
on the stems. Weigh the fruit, and allow a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. Put 
sugar and fruit in your preserving-kettle in 
alternate layers, as for pickled pears, begin- 
ning with the sugar. Let them heat very 
slowly and simmer until the pears are clear. 
Proceed then as with the pickles, taking 
out the pears with a perforated skimmer and 
laying them on large platters. Boil the 
syrup down, skimming constantly, pack the 
pears into glass jars, and cover them with 
the syrup 

Baked Pears.—Arrange large pears in a 
deep pudding-dish, the blossom end down, 
pour about them a cupful of water, and 
cover them with a pot coverorapan. Cook 
in a slow oven until they are tender, and set 
them away to cool in their own liquor. Eat 
cold with sugar and cream 

Stewed Pears.—For this purpose the ordi- 
nary small green pear may be used. Peel 
them, put them on the fire in enough water 
to cover them, and stew slowly until tender. 
Take them from the fire, and add to the 
liquor a cupful of molasses and a teaspoon- 
ful of ginger. Boil this half an hour, put 
the pears in it, and Jet them simmer fifteen 
minutes. Eat cold 

Pear Tart.—Peel and quarter ripe sweet 
pears, put them in a rather deep pie-plate, 
and sprivkle them with sugar, Cover them 
with a top crust, or, better still, cut the 
pastry into strips with a jigging-iron, and 
ny these across the fruit in a lattice-work. 
Bake in a moderate oven. Eat cold. 

Peers and Cream.—Peel and slice Bartlett 
pears, and eat with sugar and cream, as you 
would sliced peaches 





CINDERELLA. 


MEMBER of the English Folk - Lore 
4 Society writes that through earnest 
investigation of years on their part it has 
been discovered that the story of Cinderella 
is a familiar tale in the most ancient litera- 
ture of India and Egypt, and that it has been 
rehearsed in three hundred and forty-five 
different ways. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rupifoam 


Removes all uncleanliness 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid. The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


Sample E. W. Hovr & Co., Price 
vial free. Lowell, Mass. 25 cents, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








Always makes wholesome food. 
It is not like any other; it is stronger, 


therefore of more value to the consumer. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 
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PIANOS 


rability of the instru- 
ment; and that uniform 






are constructed from superiority that enhan- 
the musician’s stand- ces the pleasure of both 


point, as well as that 
of the mechanic; hence 
these instruments are 
distinguished from all 
others by that pure and sympathetic qual- 






employing only the most 
skillfal workmanship, these instruments 
ity of tone that contains the greatest combine the highest achievements in the 
musical possibilities; that consummation | art of Piano making, and are 


Comprehensively THE BEST_now Manufactured. 
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AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. No lady ever 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 

less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 

wholly vegetable in its origin. 
(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


There are few constitutions which have not suffered from the long, hot, depressing 
summer with its attendant business worry, and happy is he who does not need a tonic to brace 
him up for the Fall Campaign. But since so many require a wine tonic, it is most fortunate 
that one so delicious and invigorating as VINO DE SALUD is obtainable. 

Ask your druggist for it, and write for booklet to 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 



































Pea 
Econom- 
ical soap is 
one that a 
touch of 
cleanses. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


TRILBY. A Novel. By Georce pu Mav- 
RIER, Author of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson.” With 120 
Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.75. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM Back, Author of ‘* The Hand- 
some Humes,” ‘‘A Princess of Thule,” etc. 
Illustratéd. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 7s. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of ‘‘ The Stor 
of a Story,” ‘‘ Studies of the Stage,” etc. II- 
lustrated. Post 8vo,Cloth,Ornamental, $1 50. 


ON CLOUD MOUNTAIN. A Novel. By 
FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, 


MICAH CLARKE: His Statement. By 
A. CONAN Dov Le, Author of ‘* The Refu- 
gees,” etc. New Illustrated Library Edition. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


IN OLD NEW YORK. By Tuomas A. 
Janvier, Author of ‘‘ The Aztec Treasure- 
House,” ‘‘The Uncle of an Angel,” etc. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


A SCARLET POPPY, and Other Sto- 
ries. By Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE FUR-SEAL’S TOOTH. A Story 
of Alaskan Adventure. By KirK Munror, 
Author of ‘‘ Raftmates,” ‘‘ Canoemates,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE WATER GHOST, and Others. 
By Joun Kenprick Banos, Author of 





‘**Coffee and Repartee,” etc. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
PERLYCROSS. A Novel. By R. D. 


BLACKMORE, Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 
“*Springhaven,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 


PEMBROKE. A Novel. By Mary E. 
Witkins, Author of ‘“‘A New England 
Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 50. 


OUT OF STEP. A Novel. By Maria 
Louise Poot, Author of “The Two 
Salomes,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ca The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
To Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the Northwest, 


Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco,etc. Steamship lines from Vancouver to 


JAPAN, CHINA, HONOLULU, 
FIJI, AND AUSTRALIA 


Write for pamphlets and sailing dates. 


E. V. Skinwer, G. E. A., 953 Broadway, New York City. 

Cc. E. McPwarson, A. G. P. A., 197 achington St, 

& eee OF A, oe Seek Soe 5S . 
. Suenny, D. P. A., 1 Fort St. W., Detroit, Mich. 
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